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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY. THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


{The publication of the Annual and Special Reports and of the bimonthly Bulletin hax 
been discontinued, and since July, 1912, a Bulletin has been published at irregular intervais. 
Bach number contains matter devoted to one of @ series of general subjects. These Bull... 
tins are numbered consecutively in each series and also carry a consecutive whole numbe- 
beginning with No. 101. A list of the series, together with the individual Bulletins fallir,, 
under each, is given below. A list of the Reports and Bulletins of the Bureau issued prio: 
to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on application.) 


aie No.1. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912, (Bul. No. 114.) 

=, No. 2. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. (Bul. No. 149.) 
No. 3. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. No. 17:.) 
No. 4, Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. (Bul. No. 181.) 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
No. 1. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I: (Bul. No. 105: Part I.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part II—General tables. (Bul. No. 105: Part IT.) 
No. 2. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. (Bul. No. 106: Part I.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part II—General tables.. (Bul. No. 106: Part II.) 
No. 3. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. (Bul. No. 108.) 
“a _ No. 4. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. (Bul. No. 110.) 
b> No. 5. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. (Bul. No. 113.) 
‘e No. 6. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. (Bul. No. 115.) 
mee , No. 7. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. (Bul. No, 121.) 
i ’ No. 8. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. (Bul. No. 125.) 
-No. 9. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. (Bul. No. 180.) 
No. 10.. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. (Bul. No. 132.) 
No. 11. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. (Bul. No. 136.) 
No. 12. Retail prices, 1890 to October, "1913. (Bul. No. 138.) 
No. 13. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. (Bul. No. 140.) 
No. 14. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. (Bul. No. 156.) 
No. 15. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. (Bul. No. 164.) 
» No. 16. Retail prices, 1907 to Juno, 1915. (Bul. No. 184.) 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 
No. 1. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. No. 125 ) 
- *~ No. 2; Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1890 to 1912. (1)... 
No. 129.) 
No. 3. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. (Bul. No. 131.) 
No. 4. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods industries, 189) to 
1912. (Bul. No. 134.) 
} No. & Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 1912. (Bul. No. 13 
; No. Sj Wracae sieht ctece of Walsab ‘es thd bURGing and degtiohed af cham nadine care, 1900 to 1912. 
ee (Bal. No. 137.) 
Pah ‘ ‘No: 7. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. (Bul. No. 143.) 
ee No. 8. Wages.and regularity of employment in the dress and waist industry of New York City. (111). 
No. 146.) 6 
No. 9 Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. (Bul. No. 147 
No. 10. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1913. (Bul. No. 
ph lees 150.) 
ty ya. Mo 1. Wages and hours of labor in the fron and steel industry in the United States, 1907 to 191: 
26a (Bul. No.151.) 
es No, 12. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1907 to 191°. 
pean : (Bul. No. 153.) = | 
No. 13, Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and underwear industries, 1907 ‘» 
i . ~ 1913. (Bul. No, 154.) 
aa No. 14. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. (Bul. No. 161.) 
gem ow Se ee 
oe ts ul. No. 163.) 

e No. 16. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1913. (Bul. No. 168.) I 
-«.. ~- .No, 17. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. (Bul. No, 171.) ( 
ae No. 18. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 to 1914, (Bul. No. 177.) 
> © No. 19. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe indutry, 1907 to1914. (Bul. No. 178.) 

. ‘No, 20, Wages and hours of labor in the clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. (Bul. No, 187.) [In press. ] 
eterna niaietn, rien mttictaner 1907 to1914, (Bul, No. 190.) 





| the Viatted ited (Bul. 0; 198.) fim pees” = 
’ Conference. (Game [In press.) 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. 


During February, 1916, the Division of Information of the De- 
partment of Labor placed 4,185 persons in employment as com- 
pared with 3,419 during January, 1916. As there were 14,257 
applications for work, 29.35 per cent were therefore placed as com- 
pared with 22.77 per cent for January. The operations of the divis- 
ion by months since May, 1915, when fuller reports began to be made, 
are contained in the following statement: 


















OPERATIONS OF THE DIVISION OF INFORMATION, BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION, 
DURING THE MONTHS OF MAY, 1915, TO FEBRUARY, 1916. 

















Number of 4; x Number . Per cent 
| applica- Number of Number of referred tls of appli- 

Month. tions for | PeTsons ap- applicants to employ- actually cants 
help. | plied for. | for places. ment. employed. placed. 














SE ee 638 3, 826 12, 132 3,752 3,495 28. 81 
a Re eee 1,249 3, 601 14, 530 5,131 4, 646 31. 98 
See ann ecavaen! 1, 160 8, 665 18, 061 6, 360 6,035 33. 41 
_ SS Saye pay 1,279 7,931 17, 827 7,321 6,757 37. 90 
EE re 1, 201 4,551 13, 334 5, 671 5, 405 40. 54 
GR ais eda sese. 555 55..... 1, 104 5, 423 12,215 5, 460 5, 006 40. 98 
ee 847 4,650 11, 908 4,459 4,146 34. 82 
ll 698 3, 588 11,902 2,622 2,170 18. 23 
SOMME ities 608 4 s0cnessoeccees. 933 5, 063 15,015 4,300 3,419 22. 78 
ee | 1,423 6, 413 14, 257 5,036 4,185 29. 35 

















The following statement of the employment work of the 18 sepa- 
rate zones of operation covering the whole country gives the usual 
details for January and Feburary, 1916. 
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Zone. 





Opportunities received. 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES FOR THE MONTHS OF JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1916, 


Applications for employment. 








—— . 

















Applications 
for help. 


Number of 
persons 
applied for. 


Applications 
received. 


Referred to 
employment. 





Febru- 


Janu- Febru- 
ary. ary. 


Janu- 
ary. 





2. New York, N. Y 
Buffalo, N. Y 


44 


Number 
actually 


empioyed. 





SL 


Janu- |Fehrue 
ary. 


ary. 
































3. Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburg, Pa.............. 








bsencaliiiantadies ina cmintas | Sie Re aeons TN Nee 
2 1 3} 1| 47] 26 5 ere aes. 
91| 106] 186 | 1,189] 1,069|1,122| 431| 500|/ 332| 
33 50 | 730 | 1,787] 830] 855| 685] 638| 449 
124| 156| 916 | 2,976 | 1,899 | 1,977] 1,116 | 1,138 | 781 | 
74| 93| 773| 117| 559| 412| 271| 227| 231\ 
19 8/1,381| 18! 977] 508! 428| 206! 174 | 



































Stl cceeetaeeds 2,154| 135|1,536| 920] 699| 433, 405 | 
4. Baltimore, Md........... 21} 24| 33| 47] 354] 233| 264| 173| 264) 
5. Norfolk, Va............... 12|  25/ 92/ 20] 64] 95/ 15| 18| 2/ 
STS: COREE SIE ES SR 34 9 | jae 1}. 
Same, WU. --....-.-0-- i7| 16] 64)" 25 | ~— 93 18| " 2i 9 | 
Charleston, S.C........... 2 5} 12] 40| 59 2| - 58 1 
Savannah, Ga..........-... 8 5 33 374 55 32 44 24 
Mobile, mT etaer TTR: _ Sees pag of Re Grae eee ee ee 




















7. New Orleans, La 
Gulfport, Miss 
Memphis, Tenn 


eee wwe we eee 





eee eee eee eee eee es 





8. Galveston, Tex 
Amarillo, Tex 
Houston, Tex 


re 


eee eee 


“eee eee 


ee ee 














9. Cleveland, Ohio............ 














10. Chicago SEP ee 
Detroit "Mich ahi 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 

Indianapolis, Ind 


76 95 
bana 64 
9 7 

31 33 


654 156 
pawedral 147 
45 54 

159 235 


5, 299 | 2,503 
77 137 

44 45 
279 309 


1,083 850 
19 82 

14 35 
148 250 


























11. Minneapolis, Minn 

















12. St. Louis, Mo.............. 
Kansas City, Mo........... 





























































255 WSN ERO re ron sacrgye 








Seen eee eee eee eee 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES FOR THE MONTHS OF JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1916— 
Concluded. 





OO —EE - $e 








Opportunities received. | Applications for employment. 
| 
a 








Number 
actually 
employed. 


Number of 
persons 
applied for. 


Applications | Referred to 


Applications 
received. employment. 


for help. 





a - 





J } 
, | s | a 
Janu- |Febru-| Janu- |Febru-| Janu- Febru- Janu- lrebru-| Janu- |Febru- 
ary. | ary. | ary. | ary. | ary. | ary. | ary. | ary. | ary. | ary. 








5. Seattle, Wash < 26 | 5 346 322| 24 
Aberdeen, Wash........... ) 3: 175 | 33 
Bellingham, Wash.........)....... 9 | 94 | 
Everett, Wash y : 5 

North Yakima, Wash 
Spokane, Wash..... 
Takoma, Wash 

Walla Walla, Wash........ 


























}. Portland, Oreg 














. San Francisco, Cal......... 
Fresno, Cal 

















. Los Angeles, Cal...........! 
Bakersfield, Cal 
San Diego, Cal 
Tueson, Ariz 





759 





14, 257 | 4,300 | 5,036 | 8,419 | 4,185 
| | 














CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
FEBRUARY 16 TO MARCH 15, 1916. 


On the authority contained in the organic act of the department 
to mediate in labor disputes and to appoint commissioners of con- 
ciliation in its discretion, the Secretary of Labor, through the com- 
missioners of conciliation, exercised his good offices in 33 labor dis- 
putes between February 16 and March 15, 1916. The strike of the 
brewery workers, Washington, D. C., reported in the statement of 
February 15, 1916, in last month’s Review, has been adjusted. 

The companies involved in the 33 controversies, the number of 
employees affected, and the results secured, as far as available, are 
shown in the statement following. 
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NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, FEB. 16 TO MAR. 15, 1916. 
















| 


Workmen affected—) 










































* Name. l ee Result. 

x P | ndi- 

| Directly. | rectly. 

. | | 

i RE RENCE Stier ne pe a an ahd Rey OG eee Pending. 

6 Allegheny Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa.................... ius dvedggepous URE rae Do. 

? Baltimore & Ohio R. R. and machinists, Baltimore, Md........| 1,514 | Dirac hia Adjusted 

| Jacob Berges & Co., Philadelphia, Pa..................-...-..2-).---.eeee- Sema Betilid Do. 

a Berkshire Mills, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa...................)........-- Rit ak nade ae Do. 

2 Christi’s Silk Hosiery, Philadelphia, Pa........2.222222222222220 III, ial Do. 

‘) Continental Dye Works, Phil i MD adhenes as ckcssc ee, Sea POP Secieaieaaioe Pending. 
serpy Page Printing Co., New York SE Wis tekdibs chcsiet 2hulconbte nalliwcadtnteed Do. 
Firth & Foster Co., Philadelphia, Pa.........................2.\s.+s2s eee. arent Do. 
Ford Silk Hosiery, Philadelphia, Pa...................-.-------)...-2-0--- GREP rons Adjusted. 
Frankiord Dyeing, Bleaching Works, Philadelphia, Pa.................. A paste Pending. 
General Processing Co. gw nw ee ibkeibebneat SadidadsécWeblecs Ses ss. aa Adjusted. 
Germantown Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa.....................).......-.-- Das acgeaciondl Pending. 
Globe Dye Works, Philadelphia, TS. RSE bas oonsaee Do. 
Greer’s Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa......................-22.-).--2------ SS edule Adjusted. 
Wm. Kedward Dyeing Co., Philadelphia, Pa................... A uceceuek PERN eS Pending. 
George Liffart, spinner and dyer, Philadelphia, Pa............- Dita add ts eee Adjusted. 
Machinists, Edwards Valve Co., East Chicago, ints achiceeiaden cil Sadie Pending. 
Machinists and the Contract Shop, Norfolk, Va................. 65 300 | Adjusted. 
Motormen and conductors employed b Capital Traction Co. ee eee Do. 

+ feeececs Railway & Electric Light Co., Washington, 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. and mechanical force. . OS rere Pending 
New York, Ontario & Western R. R., Middletown, N. Y.......|.......... ‘SRLAIRE ae Do. 
New York Post, New York City................-..2022--0--0--- I cdusncehen Do. 
Nicetown Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa.................-.----. seers Payee Do. 
Orinoco Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa...................--.--.. eee RR. Adjusted. 
Philadelphia Dye Works. ......... APPAR eh hscostecresesoses be Sies stews A ovipe aw Pending. 
a Tapestry Works, Phiiadelphia, Pa...............- Bs cn latiiele ea me ee aaet Adjusted. 
Quaker Dye & Bleach Works, Philadelphia, Pa................ | pales ieswen RE AR" Do. 
Karl Schlatter Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa...................|.....-.--- ere Pending 
Stead & Miller’s Dye Works, Philadelphia, TE aa | niin Re ed Adjusted 
Stewart Hartshorn Co., Harrison, N. J..............-.----- aa 30 1, 200 
Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla....................------------- By See S  eutiaaies Pending 
Wallace Wilson’s Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa................. | oe ee Fs | TIRES: Adjusted 












1 For full account of this strike, see PP. 28 to 36. 
Pl aaa has closed its machine shop at Harrison, N. J., and insists that the strike is a closed 
ent. 
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"IMMIGRATION IN JANUARY, 1916. 


There were 1,608, or 8.5 per cent, fewer alien immigrant arrivals 
into the United States in January, 1916, than in December, 1915. 
Compared with January, 1915, there were 1,812, or 11.7 per cent, 
more arrivals in January, 1916, but 27,415, or 61.3 per cent, less than in 
January, 1914. Thenumber of arrivals in February, 1916, was 7,446, 
or 43.1 per cent, greater than in January preceding, and 10,866, or 
78.3 per cent, greater than in February, 1915, but 22,134, or 89.5 
per cent, less than in February, 1914. The following table shows 
the total number of immigrant aliens admitted to the United States 
during the last three months, December, 1915, and January ani 
February, 1916, as compared with the same months in 1914 and 1915: 











JARED peer SO EET EG ily Pu 
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IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 
IN 1914, 1915, AND 1916. 








1916 





December 
january 44, 708 | 
February 46, 873 | 13’ 873 








Classified by races, the immigrant arrivals into and departures 
from the United States for January, 1916, the latest month for which 
such detailed figures are available, and for the same month of 1915, 
were as follows: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTING FROM THE 
UNITED STATES DURING JANUARY, 1915, AND JANUARY, 1916. 








Admitted. Departed. 


January, | January, | January,’ January, 





1915 1916 | 1915 1916 
j mS 


\frican (black). . : ; ‘ 131 | 
Armenian. 74 
y 46 | 
sulgarian, Servian, Montenegrin 5s 108 
CNS atid we or ods 02 cs cmtgecesceuncs 225 146 
Croatian and Slavonian..............-.----. : : 61 | 
105 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinidn : 5 
Dae and Flemish 422 367 
East Indiar 7 
ongli 2,499 
284 
, 034 
911 
, 619 
,477 
Irish i7 953 | 
Italian (porth) : 429 
Italian (souih) , 99 , 923 | 
Japanese ‘ ‘ 5 








| 

Pacific Islander. .... atin te sok RE Ee ee eae On er a ee leaner ™ 
Polish j 

Portuguese i | 
Roumanian ‘ 2: 


Ruthenian (Russniak ) 
Scandinavian 


West oe ~ Rade ven 
Other 


Not speci “4 
Total 














' Decline. 





Te Po eRe oP ae ras. Wee ie , gh eer 
Re Lay Ae Mahl Sidi Ribas ee 


<i > 
er eA 


PE aso ee oie 


a aid ¥ 
Bok Fok 


£ P 
a 
ne 
x 
Se 
<t 
2 
3 
4 
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EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN FEBRUARY, 1916. 


Continuing the subject begun in the January Review, figures are 
here given showing the changes in the amount of employment in 
February, 1916, as compared with January, 1916, and with February, 
1915. The scope of the work has been enlarged by the inclusion of 
two new industries, car building and repairing, and men’s ready-made 
clothing. It is hoped that the figures will be of such interest and 
service to manufacturers that a larger number of returns will be 
made for succeeding months. Inquiries are being sent only to cer- 
tain representative establishments throughout the United States, 
but it is desirable that the Bureau enlarge the scope of the work by 
covering more establishments in the industries now carried, and by 
extending the inquiry to still other industries. 

The table for February, 1916, and January, 1916, shows that the 
number of employees in February, 1916, was greater in all industries 
than in January, 1916, except in the silk industry, where there was 
a decrease of 2.6 per cent. The greatest increase was in the woolen 
industry, where 2.4 per cent more employees were on the pay roll in 
February, 1916, than in January, 1916. A larger amount of money 
was paid to employees in the industries covered in this table in Feb- 
ruary, 1916, than in January, 1916, in all industries except boots and 
shoes, where there was a decrease of 0.9 per cent. The largest in- 
crease in the amount of pay roll, in any industry, in February, 1916, 
over January, 1916, was in the iron and steel industry, where the in- 
crease was 13.3 per cent. Cotton manufacturing and the woolen 
industry showed approximately the same percentage of increase, 
while cotton finishing and hosiery and underwear showed exactly the 
same percentage of increase. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY, 191), 
AND FEBRUARY, 1916. 



































Estab- Emp! . Earni 
Estab-| lish- — ——- 
lish- | ments _ SOnOAE Grand - 
ments re- Numbe Per A Per 
to | | Port- | Period of rollin | cent ~~ rol cen 
Industry. which | ing for pay roll of in- of in 
in- | Janu- . crease crea 
irie 
poeta Ff Janu- | Febru- | (4) | Janu- | Febru- | (+). 
i ' ary ary, ary ary, ling 
_ aan, iis. | 19ie. | Fes?) ioe. | i9i¢. co 
Boots and shoes.......... 85 63 | lweek..| 52,792 52,897 | +0.2 | $704,155 | $698,160 |— 0.9 
Cotton manufacturing. .. . 92 BT 1...@0..... 43,061 | 43,617 | +1.3 | 359,791 | 388,315 [+ 7.9 
Cotton finishing... ........ 19 16 |...do..... 11,937 | 12,018} + .7| 132,315] 138,328 |+ 4.5 
Hosiery and underwear... 82 a ee 29,325 | 29,574] + .8| 273,726 | 286,041 |+ 4.5 
can oh wccbseavapesse 24 18 |...do..... 11,987 | 12,271 | +2.4| 129,840] 139,703 |+ 7.6 
i intinicianawednenes 62 36 | 2 weeks.| 16,485 | 16,054 | —2.6| 318,137 | 334,859 |+ 5.3 
Iron and steel............ 139 86 | }month.| 125,096 | 128,031 | +2.3 ‘soneeane: 4, 482, 205 |+13.3 

















An examination of the table giving number of employees and their 
earnings for February, 1915, and February, 1916, shows that the 


[324] 
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number of employees in February, 1916, was greater in all industries 
than in February, 1915, except in the cotton manufacturing and 
men's ready-made clothing industries. In the men’s ready-made 
clothing industry the number of employees in February, 1916, was 
0.6 per cent less than in February, 1915. The greatest increase was 
in the car building and repairing industry, where the number of 
employees in February, 1916, was 46.3 per cent more than in Febru- 
ary, 1915. In all the industries more money was paid to employees 
in February, 1916, than in February, 1915, the greatest increase in the 
amount of pay roll being in the iron and steel industry, where the 
the amount paid to employees in February, 1916, was 73 per cent 
greater than in February, 1915. Employees of the car building and 
repairing industry received 70.2 per cent more in wages in February, 
1916, than in February, 1915. The smallest increase in the amount of 
money paid to employees was in the cotton manufacturing industry, 
where employees received 5.2 per cent more in February, 1916, than in 
February, 1915. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY, 1915, 
AND FEBRUARY, 1916. 















































E vees. E Ss. 
Estab-| Estab- _ | — 
lish- | lish- | 
ments | ments > . Pe 
to |report-| Period wee on pay peak Ames stas oom pt A 
Industry. which) ing for} of pay of in- | of in- 
in- Feb- roll. —| crease | - | crease 
quiries; ruary (+) or| | (+)or 
were | both Febru- | Febru- | de- | Febru- | Febru- | de- 
sent. | years. ary, 1915.\ary, 1916.| crease | ary, 1915. | ary, 1916. | crease 
(— )- | ( cat ). 
| | 
Boots and shoes......... 85 67 | l week..| 47,537 | 54,942 |+15.6 | $563, 306 $726, 567 | +29.0 
Cotton manufacturing. -. 92 Oe beadisaced 45,676 | 45,666 (1) | 382,220 | 402,012 |} + 5.2 
Cotton finishing......... 19 ee ee 11, 254 12,018 |+ 6.8 119.458 | 138,328 | +15.8 
Hosiery and underwear... 82 | oe ae 27,156 | 30,059 |+10.7 | 221,040 | 286,944 | +29.8 
= > ae 24 a 13, 945 16, 180 |+-16.0 129, 964 174, 291 | +34.1 
ea ee 61 40 | 2 weeks.| 17,014 17,859 |+ 5.0 311,215 | 364,856 | +17.2 
Men’s ready-made cloth- 88 39 | l week..| 19,053 | 18,940 z -6 | 227,085 | 241,799 | + 6.5 
Ing. } 
Iron and steel........... 139 93 | }month.| 94,200 | 134,920 |+-43.2 |2, 737,536 |4, 737,278 | +73.0 
Car building and repair- 73 39 |...do.....| .32,775 | 47,956 |+46.3 | 865,315 |1,472,617 | +70.2 
ing. 
| 











1 Decrease of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


In addition to the data presented in the above tables for number of 
employees on the pay roll, 90 plants in the iron and steel industry 
reported 113,112 employees as actually working on the last full day of 
the pay period reported for in February, 1916, as against 78,026 for the 
reported pay-roll period in February, 1915, an increase of 45 per cent. 
Figures given by 83 establishments in the iron and steel industry for 
February, 1916, and January, 1916, show that 110,725 employees were 
actually working on the last full day of the pay period reported for in 
February, 1916, as against 107,144 for the reported period in Jan- 
uary, 1916, an increase of 3.3 per cent. 


[325] 
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WORK OF STATE AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS. 


The publication of data relative to the operations of free public 
employment offices begun in the January, 1916, issue of the Revirw 
is continued in this number. In the table following, information is 
given for State employment bureaus in 13 States, municipal employ- 
ment bureaus in 9 States, State-city employment bureaus in | State, 
and a Federal-municipal employment bureau in 1 State. Data are 
given for January, #915, and January, 1916, from bureaus not 
included in the preceding publication but which have reported those 
data since the publication of the March issue of the Review, and for 
February, 1916, from all bureaus rendering reports for that month. 
Figures for February, 1915, from such bureaus as have furnished 
that information are also presented for comparative purposes. 





















OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY OF 
1915 AND 1916. 






































ry Number of persons 
Number | Number re Number 
of | of | ®Pplying for work. of Number 
4 , appli- | persons | persons of 
State and city. cations | asked for New referred | positions 
from em-| by em- serie Re- to filled. 
ployers. | ployers. | trations. newals. | positions. 
California (municipal). | 
Berkeley: | . 
Cn i nvoecessceesmuesoee ce 100 112 | 174 747 112 
ST le wccccccccdwesseaecenes il8 131 | 182 617 131 
CE EE eee 103 120 184 653 117 
Py | 142 150 189 533 146 
Sacramento: ° 
AED. oo bese+daasencessevesaue 113 171 173 £ 171 
a ee eee 133 267 70 3 267 
a 3 | errr re 100 (1) 96 a 147 
February, 1916.....................--- 175 (1) 55 (1) 234 
Colorado (State). 
Colorado Springs: 
a ea 8 | Bh ml 8 | 
ebruary, 1916....................---- 
Denver No. 1: 
ER octcdeevacsocaccasacecs (1) 50 (*) (1) (1) 
February, 1916...................----- (1) 145 186 (1) 
Denver No. 2: 
a  cnccopssoncatahentnn (1) 107 (*) (*) (*) 
RE cncceversdsasteesctetes (?) 159 277 (4) 159 
Pueblo: 
ee, sas wcutbaclve dd (1) 566 (*) (1) (*) 
SNE 5 BE wi cedudbcsecnccsccsce> (@) 156 187 (4) 149 
Connecticut (State). 
Bridgeport: 
ON SC eyo eee 168 f (4) % £3 
FaMMNET, BEG. ooo iec cn... ccscens- 652 (I (1) ; : 
Hartford: 
Mi os Sc 170 Ri (1) e 3 
I, sa Reeminnsacadnede-edie 4 480 ( (*) 1) : 
New Haven: 
NN oon cnkceduhaecksncnss 129 (1) (1) f 
PN, BIND. 6 5 facie cc. cc ckseccsccces 444 (*) ( (1) ( 
sant 1915 31 1 1 (i 1 
SA Rnd 6 cba cccccsincebeccdsee 
CEUOMI . ocwsensecscbcsescessave 190 oi} {3 {} f 
Waterbury: 
CK rrr 139 () of} 8 g 
January, 1916 nd Ralgies ddaue ps Segeek qn tis 174 (4) (3 ( 1 
1 Not reported. 
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| Number | Number | Number of persons | Number 
of of applying for work. of Number 
ae ini appli- rsons | __ persons of 
State and city. cok a Jaed for! New referred | positions 
from em-| by em- serie Re- to filled. 
ployers. | ployers. | Phan nll newals. | positions. 
Illinois (municipal). | 
Chiigmes Bepraary, IS1G.. ... cc ccccsceces 1 31 725 | 600 (2) 725 485 
Indiana (State). 

Evansville: 

ED ncesccbnicdeaekbtessncines (2) 107 | 3 245 (2) 107 115 
February, 1916. ...........2---sceeecee (2) 123 | 3212 (7) | 125 118 

Fort Wayne: 

February, 1915......... Fe A ae (2) 127 | 3 288 (2) 134 122 
ere ree eee (2) 138 | 3197 eo) | 134 119 

Indianapolis: 
ee Pear (2) 87 | 3 450 (2) 92 78 
EC vnncce pacnbatesewkuss (2) 162 | 3 300 (2) 155 145 

South Bend: ° 
ee er (2) 168 3 651 (2) | 151 174 
seas kiwne buns addapanecce (2) 311 8 413 (2) 248 228 

Terre Haute: 
ETA (2) 234 | 8328 (2) | 230 214 
ee eee (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 

Kansas (State). 

Topeka: 
ae 6 10 | 53 4 | 8 5 
EE 18 26 _ ) eee 30 17 

Kentucky (municipal). | 
Louisville: February, 1916................ (2) 112 317 802 | 114 62 
Massachusetts (State). 

Boston: 
cieichncndonsibbeond 785 953 4612 (2) 51,759 836 
February, 1916................. aneae 1, 462 1,782} 41,008 (2) | 82,914 1, 366 

Fall River: 

Ss rinccdnesseacdencenae 93 93 48 (2) | 5 79 75 
eS cetadedcatevebnnesouss 126 148 4 33 (2) 5134 117 

Springfield: 
RS Ee ne 302 318 4105 (2) | 6 374 243 
ls on tcbccacseccesvbeceves 578 765 4 270 (2) 5 958 637 

W orcester: 
ae 265 408 4458 (2) | 5 584 306 
ess dnntacbcceveneseres 734 943 4526 (2) | 51,182 563 

Michigan (State). 

Detroit: 
ad on cnn enaseececeses (2) () | = (@) (2) | (2) 981 
sn wcascscecescrctoces= 1, 562 3, 984 $3,615 (2) | (3) 3, 596 

jf. Ss SSE See (2) 564 (2) (2) 564 (?) 

Saginaw: February, 1916.................. 601 601 3577 (7) | 577 577 

Minnesota (State). 

Duluth: 
EE a (2) (2) (2) (2) (8) 389 
ATT (2) () | () (3) | (@) 485 

Minneapolis: 
eh ee Rides soe (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 876 
 ieiacccerwadsnscwense- (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 1, 266 

St. Paul: 
eee (2) (2) (2) (?) (2) 409 
EEE TEE (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 715 

Missouri (State). 

Kansas City: 

Ee (2) 179 3 568 (2) (2) 173 
RS oo nccvcnccucsessceecess (2) 112 2173 (2) (2) 102 
a Leesa eusecs (2) 135 3 192 (2) (?) 132 

St. Joseph: 

CUS ieccncbecevesessc.s.. (2) 361! #387 (3) (2) 361 
aay SSE ape (2) 535 | 8570 (2) 2) pe 
ed own bscvcdbbhbes s+. (2 432 3 361 (2 3 of 

St. Louis: ©’ ; Poe " 
SIA (2) 283 sos} (2%) | (8) 267 
RRR (2) 239 3 730 . are "192 
sins Socccccseccccccses.. (2) 364 3451 (@) | @& 283 
! Number of requisitions. 3 Number applying for work. 5’ Number of offers of position. 

2 Not reported. 4 Number who were registered. 
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Number of persons | 1 
Number | Number ; Number 
A of applying for work. of Number 
appli- persons persons of 
State and city. cottons asked for] w referred | positions 
from em-| by em- p ~~ Re- to filled, 
ployers. | ployers. | ,-\;"ons, | newals. | positions. 
Montana (municipal). 

Butte: 

SE a ee 124 124 (4) (1) (1) 

tS Re ee tee 407 407 (@) (1) 380 

CR EE ere 156 (1) 315 () 280 

I FO as ood c skids scadccdedowces 367 (4) 626 (4) 530 
New York (municipal. ) 

New York City: 

a. oud ee eeeunsayicn 300 648 3, 059 (1) 1,214 2,1 
Wobeuary, 1006 .. .........ccccsesdecese 1, 467 1, 639 1, 805 (1) 536 1,3 
New York (State). 

Albany: February, 1916. .................. 260 311 394 265 446 

Buffalo: February, 1916..................-. 540 779 646 357 855 

New York City (Brooklyn): February, 1916. 940 1, 559 1, 447 428 1, 659 

Rochester: February, 1916...............- 644 959 619 381 1,005 

Syracuse: February, 1916................-. 477 624 493 123 621 

Ohio (State-city). 

— eaey, ee Poe () 1, 309 619 1, 662 1,149 

incinnati: 
SE OR, CED (?) 2, 724 2, 070 8, 449 2,818 2, 4: 
6 oo Calin cnacescsbkiedacins (1) 1, 288 1,614 4, 488 1,274 7 

Cleveland: 

S| ea eee e 4, 398 3, 241 13, 179 4, 428 4, 090 
sab cinmenves sheecnevesit Q 6, 267 ! 8, 166 4, 485 

Columbus: 

Ns BR rere ree (1) 1,7 993 4, 604 1, 724 1 
EY iccccndgecteqsecscevots () 1,4 777 2, 506 1, 465 1 

Dayton: 
oy ae ere (1) 414 399 1, 678 395 
February, 1916...................-.... (1) 959 684 , 209 769 

Toledo: 
ss ckb Lai enilbundedwen (1) 619 1, 507 2, 150 591 5: 

i vcsiicdewedecd downs (1) 2,559 1, 029 2,291 2, 076 1,544 

Youngstown: February, 1916.............. () 973 720 960 972 15 

Oklahoma (State). 

Enid: 

NE, Bec acncssevedscensocses 93 (1) 2117 f (1) 

eM Dne chévcineesunteoeseenes 73 (1) 2165 Q (2) 
Muscogee: 

i  vevegutccedendeteckes 64 (1) 2100 e (1) 

PINE, BOD. oc cccccccccccccccenscee 191 (1) 2199 (i (1) 

Oklahoma City: 

ss de inginassedecnconnons 57 (1) 2 287 (1) (1) 

February, OR ae ene 206 (1) 2301 (1) (1) 

Pebruary, 1915........................ (1) (1) 1 () (1) (1) 

a BB oe vise cdeccnscenscidavers (*) 230 2216 (1) (1) ] 
Oregon (municipal). 

Portland: : 
RN os cn dibaswddccevuse od 1,274 3, 223 2, 496 (1) 3, 052 3,052 ] 
ae 8, 930 (1) 569 2, 000 8,717 8, 71 

Pennsylvania (State). ‘ 

Harrirburg: February, 1916............... 38 131 176 ul 304 ¢ 

Johnstown: February, 1916............... 3 53 fee 44 ( 

Philadelphia: February, 1916..........-..- 1) 777 442 314 446 

Rhode Island (State). . 

Providence: ; 
Ns MED cv dbesacagseudedaasaes<s 180 870 1,080 130 f r 
IS NElins 4s inehdagpstungweccoced 210 249 129 124 1 

1 Not reported. 2 Number applying for work. 1 
1 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JANUARY AND FEBRUAY OF 
1915 AND 1916—Concluded. 





























x Number of persons | ,, 
Numt Num “ N 
a ee — applying for work. es ee 
: appli- persons yersons | of 
State and city. cat ous asked for New reterved | positions 
from em-| by em- regis- Re- to | filled. 
ployers. | ployers. trations. | 2¢W als. | positions. 
- 
Texas (municipal). 
Dallas: 
Ns ivtcdnan ev hwenewessse sn 48 65 85 s 106 65 
ee ee 157 180 72 12 184 180 
Fort Worth: 
A a 5:s 6. sido in Oeneaeeeess.00 55 71 1752 (*) 79 68 
February, 1916....... oseecccece Sekween 100 152 211 106 158 149 
Virginia (municipal). 
Richmond: 
DG 5.o6n00 6 cdsdsececencses 89 392 (2) (2) 325 179 
| EE ee 227 306 519 (2) 343 120 
Washington (municipal). 
Everett: 
UID oo nscwisincccccscsctsvcsns (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 54 
February, 1916........................ (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 498 
Seattle: 
EN ce ks.cteeeccdueseecesicimess 680 1,348 339 (2) 1, 348 680 
ESS SS a 1,251 3, 253 370 (*) 3, 246 1,244 
Spokane: 
st Db be wheeddns cesses (*) (?) (2) (2) 745 570 
titi tenwaddeahscusse. 750 1, 165 160 75 1,131 1,131 
Tacoma (Federal-municipal):3 
SE ee 232 308 (7) (?) 318 308 
a 4:05 60s 0004 dancsdverccces 193 275 120 70 275 273 
Te occ cnereeuie cose cees 234 283 (2) (2) 289 283 
i 275 463 238 475 463 
Wisconsin (State). 
La Crosse: 
SS ot dicndenseneccndcese 91 155 4 256 (?) 124 46 
a diese ons scwesececee.ct 112 236 4285 (?) 210 86 
Milwaukee: 
ere 851 1, 869 43,120 (2) 1,938 1,345 
as winced scncesed oneeee 1, 293 3,053 | 42,880 (2) 2, 747 1, 987 
Oshkosh: 
ES ob bk deh dscvesesivcesss- 7 84 4374 (2) 67 56 
NE 104 119 4224 (?) 119 79 
Superior: 
Se 193 333 4474 (*) 424 301 
ss oc bicvavesacens sss | 241 704 4718 (2) 744 | 535 








‘ Number applying for work. 8 Since February, 1916. 4 Registrations. 


LAND SETTLEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN ENGLAND. 


Land settlement for the relief of unemployment contemplates two 
purposes: Relief from the congestion of industrial workers in urban 
centers and an increase in the agricultural production of the country 
by the addition of new supplies of labor upon the land. Such a policy 
of land settlement was outlined in general terms in the annual report 
of the Secretary of Labor for the fiscal year 1914-15. It was pointed 
out there that the mere securing of jobs for men was not a sufficient 
relief for involuntary unemployment, and there was held to be 
necessary such a ‘‘development of the national resources of this 
country as will tend to make opportunities for workers greater than 
the demands for work, and to keep them so”’ (p. 44). This was to 
be done by an extension of the homestead legislation in such ways as 


2 Not reported. 
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to make possible by the Federal Government the colonization of 
workmen upon available public lands. It was felt that ‘the day of 
the individual pioneer is over.” 

Referring to this recommendation of the Secretary of Labor it is 
noteworthy that a recent committee of the British Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries,’ although in a somewhat different connection, 
makes a similar recommendation: 

We consider it essential that any scheme of land settlement by the State should be 
on the colony system. * * * It would be quite impracticable for the State to 
undertake the provision of isolated holdings all over the country and it would be impos- 
sible under such a system to provide the expert guidance and business organization 
which will be so necessary if ex-service men are to be setiled on the land with the besi 
prospects of success. Association in groups is not only necessary for such mic. for 
these purposes, but it is also desirable in order to provide them with the social life 
to which they have become accustomed during their service with the colors. More- 
over, there are fewer competitors for large blocks of land than for small properties, 
and it is often possible to obtain the land at wholesale instead of retail prices. 


This committee was appointed to consider the question of the set- 
tlement for employment on the land of discharged sailors and soldiers 
upon the termination of the war. The first part of the report of 
this committee has recently appeared. 

On the assumption that many of the discharged soldiers who may 
previously have engaged in agriculture will, on the termination of 
the war, be unwilling to return to that pursuit without special induce- 
ment, the committee deemed that State action would be necessary 
in order to supplement the existing machinery of the counties pro- 
viding small holdings. It was pointed out that the efforts of the 
county councils in England and Wales had succeeded in providing 
land directly for only about 15,000 applicants in seven years, and as 
many of the returning soldiery will be men without any experience 
in farm work and life the difficulties of the future would be aggravated. 

The committee recommends three types of grouped small holdings: 
(1) Fruit or market gardens, (2) dairy farms, (3) mixed farms, includ- 
ing possibly arable dairy farms. Assuming a minimum of at least 
100 families to each village community, the minimum area should be 
1,000 acres for a fruit and market garden settlement and 2,000 for 
a dairy or mixed-farm settlement. 

It is contemplated that use shall be made of the expert agricul- 
tural advice of the department and provision be made for the organi- 
zation of proper business methods, particularly along cooperative 
lines. It is proposed to provide a resident director for each colony 
for the preliminary instruction of the settlers, to give advice regarding 





1 Introduction and Part I of the Final Report of the Departmental Committee appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries to consider the settlement or employment on the land in 
England and Wales of discharged sailors and soldiers. London, 1916. 30 pp. fold.chart. A short summary 
may be found in the Board of Trade Labor Gazette, London, 1916. Vol. 24, No. 2 (February), p. 47. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1915 
AND 1916—Concluded. 






































Number of- 
Persons applying 
State and city. Applica- | Persons for work. te 
tions — <a eee ie veienvedl Posi- 
from for by | te neai- tions 
employ- | employ-| New Re rf. . filled. 
. . | oo - ons. | 
ers. ers. | registra-| powals 
tions. | = 
i | | |— -|— 
Washington (municipal). | 
Seattle: March, 1916............. A 972 2,900 (1) (1) 2. 870 965 
Spokane: | | | 
ES Lae (1) (1) (1) (1) 1,011 | 804 
eee eee seieue 960 1,250 100 50 | 1,194 1,194 
Wisconsin (Siate). | 
La Crosse: 
March, 1915............. ees Bee 136 164 2307|  (t) | 147 | 59 
es aiickswcgacncwiedccccns 164 173 2 290 gy) | 159 | 82 
Milwaukee: 
EE ee 1,364 1,558 22,757 (1) 1,581 | 970 
Ne ee 1,757 3, 053 22,602 (1) 2,669 | 1,948 
Oshkosh: | 
MUG Maced ccccncecescccccccsccse 114 133 2 448 (1) 101 | 91 
Ee bnbdakedsescccccececesa 152 166 _ — aaa 149 | 103 
Superior: | | 
EE | 175 212 2 506 | (1) | 276 161 
es | 246 399 2452 | (1) 449 344 











1 Not reported. 2 Registrations. 


EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN MARCH, 1916. 


The changes in the amount of employment in March, 1916, as 
compared with February, 1916, and with March, 1915, are given in 
two tables presented below. While these tables are in continuation 
of those first presented in the January Review, it should be borne 
in mind that establishments which furnished comparable informa- 
tion for March, 1916, and February, 1916, are not in all cases the 
same ones which furnished comparable figures for March, 1916, and 
March, 1915. The scope of the work has been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of the industry of cigar manufacturing. 

The table for February, 1916, and March, 1916, shows that the 
number of employees in all industries, except cotton manufacturing 
and woolen, was greater in March, 1916, than in February, 1916. 
The decrease in both of these industries is negligible, being less than 
one-tenth of 1 per cent in the woolen industry, while in the cotton 
manufacturing industry the decrease is only 0.2 per cent. The 
amount of money paid to employees was greater in all industries in 
March, 1916, than in February, 1916, ranging from 1 per cent increase 
in the woolen industry to 7.9 per cent in the car building and repair- 
ing industry. 


37620° —16——2 [443] 
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E loy ees. ings 
rome Estab- mployees Earnings. 
lish- | lish- pong - 
— henner 4 Number on pay| Per Amount of pay Per 
Industry which|"Ing'| Period ot | 7!in— | cent —- | cm 
ndustry. in- for | pay roll. of in- | of in- 
qui- | Feb- my crease 
ries . ; . (+) 
oe (ae Febra-| yarch, | or de-| FePPu- | starch, | or do. 
sent. March. inte. 1916. — 1916. 1916, crease 
Boots and shoes......... 88 65 | 1 week....) 53,779 | 53,928 | +0.3 | 699,067 710, 423 
Cotton manufacturing . . 92 60 |...do.......| 56,759 56, 647 — .2}| 516,943 | 525,010 
Cotton finishing......... 19 oe ee Ss ty 451 | +1.8) 162,114 | 165,538 
apeery and underwear.. 83 56 |...d0.......| 29, 265 29; 973 +2.4 | 277,102 | 285,827 
i iceshantintedecnsees 26 19 |...do.......| 19,443 | 19,438 | —(') 211,661 | 213,695 
ESS eee 64 47 | 2 weeks...) 22,027 | 22,578 | +2.5 | 478,798 | 496,633 
a Ay ready-made cloth- 86 29 | Ll Ween....| 13,630 | 13,633 | +() 168,420 | 172,311 
g. 
Tron and steel Keane bececes 139 95 | 4 month.../118, 268 {120,901 | +2.2 |4, 211,272 |4, 272,717 
—— and repair- 74 ae ; 48,172 | 49,221 | +2.2 i 482, 969 jt, @00, 734 
g. | 











1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


From an examination of the table giving number of employee- 
and their earnings for March, 1916, and March, 1915, it will be note: 
that the number of employees in March, 1916, was greater in «|| 
industries than in March, 1915, except in the cotton manufacturing 
and cigar manufacturing industries. The greatest increase shown in 
the number of employees on the pay roll in March, 1916, over March, 
1915, was in the car building and repairing industry, where the 
increase was 36.9 per cent. More money was paid out to employees 
in all the industries listed, in March, 1916, than in March, 1915.) The 
greatest increase in the amount of the pay roll was in the iron and 
steel industry, where employees received 60.3 per cent more money 
in March, 1916, than in March, 1915. The smallest increase shown 
is 4.6 per cent for the cotton-manufacturing industry. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH, ! 
AND MARCH, 1916. 
























































Estab- Employees. Earnings. 
lish- | Estab- -_— 
_— Ra Romer om Pay Per Amount of pay 
ween which |report-| Period of —e cent — 
TY: in- |ingfor| pay roll. of in- 
qui- |March, crease 
ries | both (+) 
were | years. March, | March, | or de-| March March, 
sent. 1915. | 1916. — 1915. 1916, 
Boots and shoes......... 88} 72] 1 week....| 49,377 | 59,552 |+20,6 | $554,671 | $786, 363 
ton ing...| 92 63 |...do}.....- 61, 244 | 60,311 |-"7.5 | 530,040] 554, 163 
Eas desk 19 17 |...do......| 12,873 | 14,451 1412.3 | 137,347] 165,538 
Hosiery and underwear 83 te ee 28,970 | 32,742 |+13.0 | 241,230] 307,188 
pid abbbnticaaés dee 26 a ee 17, 547 | 19,660 |+12.0 | 168,014 216, 461 
is. eitiiketudees soe 64 48 | 2 weeks... 20, 179 | 21,695 |+ 7.5 | 397,783 473, 706 
mer Steady-madecloth-| 86 | 39] 1 week....| 17,299 | 18,849 |4 9.0 | 199,575 ¢ 
Iron. and steel.......... 139 103 | $ mon,h.../105, 190 |143, 318 | 436.2 3,223,996 |5, 167,920 
ys building and repair- 74 3 ae 44,449 | 60,839 |+36.9 a 1,963, 810 
cine’ manufacturing.....| 107 74 | l week....) 24,086 22,432 |— 6.9 | 224,736 | 240,616 
i i 
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In addition to the data presented in the above tables for number 
of employees on the pay roll, 85 plants in the iron and steel industry 
reported 112,475 employees as actually working on the last full day 
of the pay period reported for in March, 1916, as against 81,546 for 
the reported pay-roll period in March, 1915, an increase of 37.9 per 
cent. Returns furnished by 83 establishments in the same industry 
for March, 1916, and February, 1916, show that 97,002 employees 
were actually working on the last full day of the pay period reported 
for in March, 1916, as against 94474 for the reported period in 
February, 1916, an increase of 2.7 per cent. 





EMPLOYMENT IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN MARCH, 
1916. 


The New svrk State Industrial Commission receives monthly re- 
ports concerning the number of employees and wages paid in the 
principal manufacturing establishments of the State. As this State 
ranks first in manufacturing, the returns are of much significance. 
A statement concerning conditions in March, 1916, issued by the com- 
mission, reads as follows: 

The factories of New York State in March paid out 2 per cent more in wages 
than in February of this year and 30 per cent more than in the corresponding 
month of 1915. Although March made only a small gain over the record volume 
of business transacted the previous month, nothing is disclosed by the pay rolls 
of February or March to indicate that the tremendous boom in manufacturing 
in this State has reached its height. These facts are brought out by * * #* 
reports received from 1,275 representative manufacturing establishments, with 
nearly a half million employees, scattered throughout the State. * * #* 
Each industry group in the State did a larger volume of business in March 
of this year than in March of 1915, the greatest gain over a year ago being in 
the metals, machinery, and conveyances group. 

The stone, clay, and glass products group paid 10 per cent more wages in 
March than in February, the increase being mostly in the glass industry 
and in the miscellaneous stone and mineral products industry. 

The metals, machinery, and conveyances group showed practically no change 
in volume of business between February and March. The group as a whole 
in March employed 35 per cent more operatives and paid out 51 per cent more 
wages than one year ago. Marked increase in activity between February and 
March was shown by the gold, silver, and precious stones industry, by rolling 
mills and steel works, by concerns fabricating structural and architectural 
iron, by establishments manufacturing cutlery, tools, and firearms, by manu- 
facturers of general machinery, and by railway repair shops and manufacturers 
of railway equipment. Less business was recorded by concerns manufacturing 
automobiles and parts and by boat and ship builders. A large part of the 
decrease in the automobile industry was due to a serious labor dispute in 
Buffalo. The metals group as a whole is maintaining the marked gain, over 
last year in volume of business made during the winter. 

The wood manufactures group paid 4 per cent more wages in March than in 
February. The improvement was most marked in the sawmill and planing mill 
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industry. The group as a whole was 20 per cent more active in March of this 
year than in March of 1915. 

The furs, leather, and rubber goods group reveals a slight increase in activity 
between February and March, the improvement being largely among boot and 
shoe manufacturers, among manufacturers of miscellaneous leather and canyas 
goods and in the fur-working industry. The only decrease in activity was re- 
ported by concerns tanning leather. The group as a whole paid out in March 35 
per cent more in wages than a year ago. ; 

Although the chemicals, oils, and paints group recorded practically no change 
in volume of business between February and March, the group is doing a fourth 
more business than one year ago. 

The paper-making industry was slightly less active in March than in Feb- 
ruary. The printing and paper goods group in March paid 5 per cent more 
wages than in February and 11 per cent more than in March of 1915. 

The textiles industry showed almost no change between February and March, 
still employing a sixth more operatives and paying a fourth more wages than 
cne year ago. The clothing, millinery, and laundering group recorded a most im- 
portant increase in volume of business between February and March, total wages 
paid being 4 per cent greater. The most important gains within the group 
were recorded by the women’s clothing industry, by the women’s underwear and 
furnishings industry, and by the miscellaneous sewing industry. In March 
the clothing group was employing 4 per cent more operatives and paying 12 
per cent more wages than one year ago. The improvement over last year was 
most striking in the men’s clothing industry, in the men’s shirts and furnishings 
industry, and in the miscellaneous sewing industry. 

The food, liquors, and tobacco group paid in March 5 per cent more waces 
than in February. The most marked increase in business was shown by the 
miscellaneous grocery industry, inclusive of salt and sugar refining, by bakeries, 
and by. confectionery establishments. Decreases in volume of business were 
reported by the flour, feed, and cereal industry, and by the slaughtering 
industry. The group, as a whole, in March did 12 per cent more business th:i 


one year ago. 


REPORT OF THE MAYOR’S COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOY- 
MENT, NEW YORK CITY. 


The Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment, appointed on Decem- 
ber 2, 1914, seeks, in its report, to summarize its experience wit! 
unemployment during the winter of 1914-15. It also presents infor- 
mation regarding similar efforts elsewhere, and discusses various 
constructive measures tried in Europe and America to reduce the 
evil of unemployment and to minimize its distressing effect. This 
report is divided into four parts: (1) Work accomplished, (2) pro- 
gram for dealing with unemployment in New York City, (3) con- 
structive proposals for an immediate program, and (4) appendixes. 
Subcommittees considered particular phases of the program, *s 


follows: 


1. Facts regarding existing unemployment. 
2. Immediate private and public employment opportunities. 








1New York City. Report of Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment. January, 1916. 
109 pp. Illustrated. 
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8. Relief needs and measures. 

4, Unemployment among women. 

5. Cooperation of business and industry to promote employment. 
3}. National, State, and municipal policies, 

. Emergency workrooms for men. 











































For the purpose of ascertaining the number of persons employed 
on full time and on part time during the week ending December 19, 
1914, as compared with the corresponding week in December, 1913, 
the committee sent a questionnaire to representative employers in all 
branches of industry in the city. The results of this inquiry were 
summarized in Bulletin 172 of this bureau, “* Unemployment in New 
York City.” 

The demands upon relief societies for care and support are sug- 
gested as an index of general unemployment conditions. Summing 
up the comparative data for the fiscal years 1912-13, 1913-14, and 
1914-15, the figures show that the average monthly number of fami- 
lies cared for by the four large relief societies in the city was 8,192, 
10,108, and 12,915, respectively. The amount expended for material 
relief for each of these fiscal years was $433,684, $495,458, and $668,- 
575. The average number of families under care in 1913-14 and 
1914-15 was 23 per cent and 57 per cent, respectively, more than the 
number cared for in 1912-13, while the expenditures for relief in- 
creased 14 per cent and 70 per cent, respectively. 

In order to relieve, by offering emergency employment, the acute 
distress of the winter of 1914-15, the mayor’s committee opened 22 
workrooms in which employment was given to as many as 5,000 
persons daily, the expense being met by funds raised and admin- 
istered by the committee. In these workrooms those who could not 
be placed for the time being in regular employment were given jobs 
for five days a week, the hours being from 10 to 3. A “tide over” 
wage of 50 cents a day and a noonday lunch were received by the 
men; 60 cents was paid to each woman worker. Al] thus employed 
were encouraged to seek regular employment. The men were en- 
gaged in rolling bandages, making other surgical supplies, chair- 
caning, cabinetmaking, cobbling, furniture repairing, raflia weaving, 
rug weaving, basketry, in the manufacture of flytraps for the health 
department, and in the making of toys and other wooden articles. 
The women made women’s and children’s garments by hand, includ- 
ing blouses, petticoats, small dresses, kimonos, and boys’ blouses. A 
rummage committee collected old paper, discarded furniture, and 
other household supplies. The paper and other marketable waste 
were sorted and baled. The furniture and other material having a 
salable value were repaired by the unemployed. The revenue from 
the sale of paper, furniture, and miscellaneous articles, amounting 
to $1,103.92, was used to employ more men in the remunerative 
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branches of the work. Nothing made in these workrooms was sol] 
in the market. Many of the garments made by the women went to 
the families of those who worked on them. Hospitals, settlements. 
and relief societies received a share of what was made. The report 
thus summarizes the work accomplished: 

The 13 men’s workrooms employed 8,558 different men for a total of 138,686 
days’ work from January 28, 1915, to April 16, 1915. The four women’s work- 
rooms employed a daily average of 886 women for a total of 51,720 days’ work 
from January 21, 1915, to April 30, 1915. These totals include a daily average 
of 26 women employed for a total of 5,642 days’ work as supervisors, cutters. 
forewomen, and helpers who, except for three individuals, were themselyes 
among the unemployed who would otherwise have been in distress. The five 
workrooms conducted by the rummage committee employed 1,629 men and 
women for a total of 25,0238 days. The 22 workrooms gave a total of 215,429 
days’ work over the period during which the workrooms were operated. 

Training classes, covering instruction in stenography, office work, 
bookkeeping, clerical work, the trades, needlework, and domestic 
science, were organized for the benefit of girls out of work in order 
to render them more efficient in the employment to which they might 
be sent. “Scholarships” of 60 cents a day for a 5-day week were 
provided so that the girls might be “ tided over ” while being trained. 
Over 1,000 different girls were reached in the various classes; 145 
were placed in regular employment, “some at double their former 
‘wages, because of the additional training received.” Six thousand 
dollars was appropriated by the mayor’s committee to pay for the 
scholarships. 

A special study made of the records of 305 (30.7 per cent) of these 
girls indicated that 59 per cent were unemployed because of business 
conditions; that 387 per cent were between 16 and 18 years of age, 
43 per cent of those in the trades being between these ages and 30) 
per cent being less than 16 years of age; and that 45 per cent had 
left school at or below the eighth grade. It was found that 23 per 
cent had been engaged in manufacturing and mercantile pursuits, 15 
per cent in domestic and personal service, and 56 per cent in clerica! 
work. The greatest handicap under which the girls were suffering 
appeared to be poverty. Only 8 per cent boarded. Of those living at 
home, 67 per cent contributed all of their earnings to the support of 
the family. 

In only 13, or 5 per cent, of the families of the girls living at home was the 
girl the only wage earner. Thirty-two per cent of the families had one other 
wage earner, 37 per cent two others, and 25 per cent three or more others. In 
25 per cent, however, of the families with one other wage earner, that one was 
unemployed; in 35 per cent of the families with two other wage earners one 
of these two was unemployed, and in 7 per cent both were unemployed; of the 
families with three or more wage earners 37 per cent had one unemployed, 18 
per cent two unemployed, 12 per cent three unemployed, and 3 per cent four 
unemployed. Of all the families for whom information was obtained, 16 per 
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cent had no wage earner employed, and 30 per cent had one or more wage 
earners out of employment. The importance of the contribution of the girl 
to the support of her family is evidenced by these figures. 

That a system of training Classes for unemployed girls can help to remove 
some of these handicaps seems a self-evident fact. Insufficient general educa- 
tion can be supplemented. Lack of technical education can be supplied. In- 
formation can be given as to industrial conditions and opportunities, and 
proper facilities for securing employment can be provided in connection with 
the classes. 

The successful placement by the Young Women’s Christian Association of 76 
per cent of the girls who went through their scholarship classes last winter, 
with one-third of that number placed at a higher wage than they had formerly 
earned, is an indication of the real value of this form of continuation class, 
and a proof that they fulfill a need for supplementary training which is dis- 
closed upon examination of the records of a majority of the girls studied.’ 
Over 2,000,000 articles of clothing were distributed to approxi- 
mately 300,000 persons in Manhattan and The Bronx as a result of 
bundle day on February 4, 1915. In this connection an emergency 
workshop was conducted where 400 workers were paid $1 per day. 
The committee received and disbursed $15,526.48. 

In discussing the securing of regular employment, mention is 
made of the city and State public employment bureaus, the former 
being opened in November, 1914. From the date of opening to Janu- 
ary 1, 1916, 66,043 persons were registered for employment and 
12,306 jobs were filled. Employers called for 19,494 persons, of whom 
the number given above (12,306) are known to have been definitely 
employed. An appropriation of $800 was made by the mayor's 
committee to assist the municipal bureau in its advertising and pub- 
licity work. 

In order to stimulate employment or mitigate unemployment, ap- 
peals were made by the committee to private employers and also to the 
Building Trades Empleyers’ Association urging its members to dis- 
tribute among the largest number of individuals practicable the work 
then available by working them in shifts or in alternate weeks rather 
than permitting some men to become wholly unemployed, and to 
give preference of employment to married men. The effect of this 
appeal was that about four weeks later 2,400 more men were employed 
under this arrangement than previously. Supplementing the work of 
the other agencies, the report states that the police department found 
places for 2,811 men and women in 103 different occupations. Only 
11 per cent of the jobs, it is believed, were temporary. The mayor’s 
committee succeeded in federating representatives of public and 
private noncommercial employment bureaus with a view to working 
out a cooperative program for the correlation of the work and the 





1The report of the committee for vocational scholarships of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment for 1915 shows that “ the amount of wages carned by scholarship children averages 
twice that earned by an equal number of children of the same age who have received no 
special training.” 
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prevention of duplication and overlapping. A meeting of a group of 
executives responsible for the employment policies of some of the 
largest business and industrial establishments in the city was ar- 
ranged, the purpose being to talk over their relation to problems of 
management in industry as they affect the securing, training, and 
maintaining of a regular labor force. Many churches conducted 
emergency workshops both independently and in conjunction with 
the mayor’s committee, and Sunday, January 31, 1915, was observed 
as “unemployment Sunday,” when the clergymen of the city 
preached on this general subject. 

In presenting the program for dealing with unemployment, tlie 
committee recognized the prime necessity of taking steps to prevent 
such a condition, for “after employment has been lost it is obviously 
more difficult to prevent the distress that follows.” The unemployed 
are placed in four classes “sufficiently accurate to afford a sound 
basis for a constructive policy.” 


1. Those who have recently been and normally are in long-time jobs—who 
have “steady jobs,” such as engineers, railway employees, clerks in wholesale 
and retail trade, ete. 

2. Those who, when employed, shift from job to job, or from employer to 
employer—the seasonal workers, such as those in the building trades, con- 
tractor’s laborers, and in similar occupations. 

38. Those whose employment is from day to day, or from hour to hour, who do 
not work by the week, but are subject to dismissal on a moment’s notice—tliv 
casual laborers, such as workers along the docks, handy men, and odd-job men 
of all kinds. 

4. Those who are unable to perform regular labor, whether because of sick- 
ness, old age, or some physical handicap, and those who have drifted into 
kecoming tramps or loafers, “ can’t-works,” and “ won’t-works ’—the so-called 
unemployables. - 

The report states that the first and most important need for pre- 
venting unemployment among thove out of long-time jobs is the 
proper development of efficient machinery for making known thie 
needs of employers in all parts of the city and of the country for 
workers and bringing such employers and workers together. To 
this end public employment exchanges are suggested, which must not 
only meet the problems of seasonal employment and decasualization 
of labor but must exercise the real function of an employment }u- 
reau, namely, organizing the employment market so as to prevent 
seasonality in industry from resulting in seasonal unemployment. 
The subject of the development of public employment bureaus was 
thoroughly considered by a conference called by the mayor’s coni- 
mittee, and the following statement briefly summarizes the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of this conference: 

Public bureaus can perform a most useful and necessary function in centra!- 
izing and pooling the demands of all employers, particularly in casual and sea- 
sonal occupations, thereby stabilizing employment and concentrating regular 
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employment for the largest number of weeks throughout the year on individual 
workmen, so that they may become regular employees in the industry though not 
always regularly employed by a single employer. The bureaus when performing 
their function as the central organized labor market of a community will prevent 
much unemployment by making prompt connections between the job and the 
worker. 

The State and municipal bureaus should keep in daily contact with each other 
by the interchange of information as to unfilled employment opportunities in 
either bureau and as to such other matters as experience may prove expedient. 
In the extension of the work of both the municipal and State bureaus through- 
out the greater city, there should be kept constantly in mind the desirability of 
all the employment bureaus within the city of New York being operated ulti- 
mately as part of a single system under a single management. 

The management of both bureaus should work out, in conference, a plan for 
the development and extension of the work of each, the territory in which each 
will operate, the establishment of branches and cooperating centers, in accord- 
ance with the needs of the city and the ability of each bureau to serve a par- 
ticular section or accomplish a given result. 

The public employment bureau must be promoted from the public point of view 
on business principles. Its approach must be that it seeks to place workmen in 
employment because they are industrially capable for some particular industrial - 
opportunity, not merely because they are unemployed. To both employer and 
employee it acts as a time saver and an acceptable medium of approach. The 
city and State governments are justified in investing money in this enterprise 
because it will work in the interests of business and social efficiency and 
economy. 

Public employment bureaus should be located so as to be readily accessible 
to employers in the various centers of business and industry. 

The close cooperation of all noncommercial employment agencies, both public 
and private, will result in the development of effective cooperative methods, 
such as the clearing (preferably through the public bureaus) of all unfilled 
orders from employers and a unified policy of solicitation of employers, pub- 
licity, ete. 

Steps should be taken as promptly as possible to develop the juvenile depart- 
ments of the public exchanges, 

There should be an advisory committee of employers and employees whose 
duty should be to make the bureaus known to a wider circle and to insure their 
fuller development. 

There should be a national system of employment exchanges to act as a co- 
ordinating and correlating agency to link up the city and State bureaus with 
each other and to supplement and standardize activities of local communities. 
To offset any falling off in employment as a result of business de- 
pression, the committee strongly recommends a serious effort to pro- 
mote a method of planning public employment and expenditure for 
a period of from 7 to 10 years so that a certain percentage each year 
shall be postponed to be undertaken in years of extraordinary un- 
employment. How this plan has been worked out in foreign coun- 
tries is briefly described. 

A study of individual industries where attempts have been made 
by employers to cut down fluctuations in employment led the commit- 
tee to conclude that it is not at all impossible to regularize employ- 
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ment and that this is more particularly true in the highly organize 
industries in which facilities exist for study of the conditions of 
manufacture, the state of the trade, and means of marketing the 
product. It is only necessary to plan for steadiness of employment, 
it is asserted. 

Unemployment insurance, it is suggested, may exert a great in- 
fluence in preventing unemployment, and the report outlines briefly 
how this has been worked out in England. It is believed that this 
subject should be brought forcibly to the attention of leaders of 
opinion in industry, politics, and government, and that information 
should be gathered as to the operation of out-of-work benefits amony 
trade-unions in this country. Unemployment insurance is suggest: 
as a relief measure also. 

The various systems in Europe are here grouped under three heads: 

Compulsory insurance, the insurance being compulsory for certain classes o: 
workers. 

Provided voluntary insurance, tiie insurance being provided by public au- 


‘ thority or somebody other than the insured persons, and being usually open ty 


workers in general. ' 

Autonomous voluntary insurance, the insurance being organized and ad- 
ministered by the insured themselves, such insurance associations being gener- 
ally restricted to persons following the same or allied trades. 


A somewhat detailed description of the British National Insurance 
Act of 1911 and of the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905 are in- 
cluded in the repert. The experience of other European countries 
and of cities in this country in providing relief measures for unen- 
ployment are briefly recited. 

Part III of the report is devoted to constructive proposals for an immediate 
program, Believing that irregularity of employment and unemployment shoul: 
receive constant attention and study, it is recommended that a new mayors 
committee be appointed 4 to deal constructively with the problem of uneiploy- 
ment and prepare against a recurrence of unemployment crises. The plan ot 
organization suggested is as follows: 

Central committee: Consisting of about 20 members. 
Executive committee: Consisting of general chairman, general secretary anil 
chairman of subcommittees, 
Subcommittees dealing with definite phases of the problem: 
1. Investigations— 
a. Securing facts. 

Special studies and investigations of irregularity of employment 
and seasonal employment and casual labor should be made, and « 
fact center on employment data maintained. 

b. Supervising investigations. 

Supervise special investigations, required by other committees (i! 
desired) and initiate studies and inquiries related to unemploy- 
ment made by public, educational, civic and other investigatins 


bodies. 


1A new committee was appointed by the mayor on Jan, 25, 1916, 
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Subcommittees dealing with definite phases of the problem—Continued. 
» Seasonality and irregularity of employment— 

a. Seasonal industries, 

b. Irregularity of employment. 

These subjects should receive special attention as among the most 
important aspects of the problem of unemployment as it affects 
industry. This subcommittee should be representative of in- 
fluential interests in industry, particularly “seasonal industries.” 
It should study, with constructive ends in view, the problem of 
seasonality and irregularity of employment in the more impor- 
tant industries of the city. 

ce. Employment policies in representative industries. 

Special effort should be made to cooperate with the new Society 
for the Study of Employment Problems (employment managers’ 
association), bringing to the attention of the employers of New 
York the desirability of studying their own employment problems, 
of cutting down the labor “turn over” and of developing regu- 
larity and continuity in the labor force. 

8. Publie policy— 
a. Developing public employment bureaus. 

Special consideration should be given to assisting in developing 
the public employment bureaus, encouraging and assisting them 
in securing cooperation from the employing public, and in ob- 
taining adequate financial support. 

b. Organizing schemes for decasualizing casual labor. 

Preliminary inquiries have been made of representatives of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association and of employing in- 
terests, in part, from which we believe that an organized em- 
ployment scheme for dock laborers in New York is possible of 
achievement. Steps in this direction should be undertaken, 
This proposal suggests efforts which can be made in other in- 
dustries employing casual labor. 

ce. Federating noncommercial employment agencies, 

A study has been made of the private noncommercial employment 
bureaus as the basis of the coordination and correlation of the 
placement work now being done by all these agencies. Confer- 
ences are being held between bureaus serving similar classes of 
applicants to promote the best methods of cooperation. 

d. Planning public expenditures to compensate for decreased private 
employment during trade crises. 

At a conference of mayors of New York State, held in June, 1915, 
the general secretary of the mayor’s committee introduced a reso- 
lution for the appointment of a committee of five mayors to 
report a practical program for carrying out this suggestion. 

e. Unemployment insurance. 

The basis upon which unemployment insurance can be under- 
taken in New York City and New York State, as well as the 
nation at large, should receive careful consideration. * * * 
Knowledge of unemployment insurance of other countries should 
be brought to the attention of the citizens of New York. 
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i Subcommittees dealing with definite phaxes of the problem—Coneluded. 

4. Industrial training and vocational guidance—* 

a. Industrial training. 

An industrial survey of the city to precede the adoption of 4 
general scheme of industrial education, has been authorized. 
This survey, it is urged, will enable the board of edueation. j) 
planning the course of study in industrial subjects, to take fully 
into account existing employment opportunities. 

b. Study of private commercial schools and their effect on unemploy- 

ment. 

The decidedly superficial character of the training received by w)- 
employed girls in these schools suggests the necessity of a study 
of the effect on unemployment of turning out a horde of illy- 
equipped commercial workers. 

ec. Vocational help to minors. 

The opening up of constructive employment opportunities for minors 
through vocational guidance is an extremely important aspect 
of the problem of preventing unemployment. 

d. Training the unemployed. 

5. Relief and emergency employment— 

a. Cooperation and coordination of relief, 

‘ A permanent association or federation of relief and appropri:te 
publie welfare agencies should be organized to function promt!) 
in unemployment crises. The general program of such an emer- 
gency body and the part assigned to each cooperating organiz::- 
tion in such a program, should be worked out as far as practi- 
cable in advance. The example of the National Red Cross, 
existing relief societies as auxiliaries and working units, illus- 
trates the advantage of preparedness when emergencies arise. 
Organizations other than the large relief societies should he 
brought into this plan, as complete success will depend upon a 
unified city-wide program supported by all agencies capable of 
participation. 

b. Emergency employment. 

A satisfactory plan of emergency employment would be one of the 
problems to be worked out by the proposed federation of relict 
and welfare agencies. 

ec. Loan fund and credit union. 

An attempt should be made to promote a central loan or credit 
union plan which would be self-sustaining and self-perpetuatine. 

d. Homeless men and vagrancy. 

&g The knitting together of various voluntary religious and philan- 

thropie organizations and the municipal lodging house in dealin 

with homeless men, and the further development of plans alread) 
under way for industrial work in the municipal lodging house 
may need the cooperation of this committee. 


Under the direction of the mayor’s committee a study was made o/ 
the relation between children and unemployment, based on informa- 
tion secured from the department of health, under whose supervision 
ty work certificates are granted. In the period from January 1 to 
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fe 1 Specific recommendations on this subject are presented on p. 25. 
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April 15, 1914, 4,020 children applied for work papers and in the 
corresponding period of 1915 the number was 4,505, an increase of 
12 per cent. Of 1,011 children interviewed, 42.4 per cent reported 
that the head of the family was unemployed at the time of the in- 
vestigation, while of 2,167 wage earners in the families represented, 
24.6 per cent were unemployed. Only 36 per cent of 805 children 
who had attended public school were graduated. Two-thirds of the 
children urged the necessity of their earnings, either in the family 
support or in self-support, as the reason for their not continuing 
in school. It was found that most of the idleness among wage 
earners in these families occurred in January and February and 
affected the clothing and building trades. The committee concluded 
that, notwithstanding other factors, financial hardships in the fam- 
ilies caused by the existing crisis were responsible for taking so 
many children from school for the purpose of contributing to the 
family income. 

In Appendix II are presented recommendations of the conference 
on metheds and means of training the unemployed: 


1. Establishment of a juvenile department of the municipal employment 
bureau to work in close cooperation with the public schools. 

2. Enlargement of opportunities for vocational training before children enter 
upon any kind of work, so that all possible guidance and training may be 
given previous to the taking of a job. 

3. Establishment of trade annexes (or continuation schools) for three types 
of workers; 

a. For wholly unskilled workers, especially adolescents, who alternate be- 
tween odd jobs and periods of drifting about. Not only should train- 
ing be provided for these children, but they should be required to be 
in school during periods of unemployment. 

b. For those who are out of work because they find themselves unfit for or 
imperfectly adjusted to their chosen work. Such schools should offer 
opportunity for new lines of training. 

ce. For workers who are temporarily unemployed because of shifting busi- 
ness conditions (seasonal work, contraction of industry due to busi- 
ness crises, ete.) both in commercial and industrial lines. Such 
schools should provide supplementary training in accordance with the 
different trades and commercial pursuits to enable workers to utilize 
their periods of unemployment for industrial and -commercial ad- 
vancement. 

4. Further development of a system of tests * * * for the purpose of 
determining the relation between employment and temperamental, educational, 
and physical qualifications of seekers after positions. Schools giving such 
tests should work in close affiliation with employment agencies, so that the 
agencies might have their applicants for positions tested, to determine their 
fitness for the type of work desired. All organized effort for special training, 
tests, ete., as a means of permanently bettering conditions of unemployment 
Should be under the department of education. 

5. Organization of a cooperating social-service committee representing the 
private noncommercial employment agencies and other philanthropic groups 
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which will provide funds for “ scholarships” and “student aid.” The amount 
of “scholarships” and “student aid” should be flexible and administered j), 
accordance with the needs of the student. 


The committee recommends immediate action along certain specific 
lines outlined above, and the report suggests that steps are being 
taken to carry out the above plan in full. A beginning has beer 
made. 





REPORT ON UNEMPLOYMENT IN ONTARIO.'! 


The Ontario commission on unemployment, which was appointed 
to examine into the permanent causes of recurring unemployment in 
the Province and to recommend measures to mitigate or abolish the 
evil, made inquiries into the extent and character of unemployment, 
the work of public and private employment offices, the methods 
adopted by municipal authorities in dealing with unemployment, 
and unemployment in women’s cccupations. In a report recently 
issued the results of these inquiries are presented in four parts: 
(1) Conclusions and recommendations. (2) Data in regard to 
unemployment in Ontario. (3) Studies in representative women’s 
employments. (4) Evidence taken before the commission. Nearly 
half of the report is devoted to a presentation of conclusions and 
recommendations. 

Based on the returns on employment during 1914 received from 
651 Ontario manufacturers, showing that the decrease in the voljme 
of employment was equal to the full working time of at least 30,00 
persons, not including unskilled labor and the building traces, 
the commission arrived at the following general conclusion: 

General well-being is dependent upon the largest possible production with a 
fair distribution of rewards. This would increase the demand for manufic- 
tured goods and increase the manufacturers’ profit, for his success depends 
upon the purchasing power of the public. It appears, therefore, (1) that the 
cutting down of production, which means the power to purchase, is detri- 
mental both to capital and labor; (2) that the larger the power to purchase 
possessed by labor, the greater will be the ultimate advantage of the manufac- 
turer who caters to his wants; (3) that the greater the prosperity of the 
laborer (as illustrated by the ownership of his own home) the less necessity 
will there be for him to overwork, and consequently the greater will become 
the demand for the labor of others. 

In taking up provisions dealing with the prevention of unemploy- 
ment, the report states that the proper adjustment between work 
and the number and qualification of the workers is the one genuine 
remedy; and to this end the greater recognition of the general pro)- 
lem of proportionate national development as a means of securing 





1Canada. Report of the Ontario Commission on Unemployment, Toronto, 1916. 354 pp. 
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stability of labor conditions is urged. “ Individual effort is neces- 
sarily inadequate to cope successfully with economic tendencies and 
organized influences. The more widely a division of responsibility 
is recognized, the more speedily will that united action be secured, 


through which alone can be found effective remedies.” The com- 


mission believes that public work and expenditures should be so 
planned as to compensate for a lessened private demand for labor. 
It is pointed out, however, that employers themselves may largely 
regularize their staffs of workers— 


(1) By improved methods of employment and training, which will lessen 
the present large “turn over” of employees; (2) by adding new lines of prod- 
ucts to insure greater continuity of employment; (3) by standardizing a por- 
tion of products, thereby making it feasible to manufacture for stock more 
largely in slack seasons; (4) by securing orders from customers longer in 
advance than is now the practice, so that the factory output may be made 
more uniform; and (5) by developing export trade, which would not only 
stabilize the labor market and employ our excessive industrial plant, but 
would help to redress an adverse balance of trade and at the same time stim- 
ulate production for home consumption. 

The commission recommends a policy of community and assisted 
land settlement in erder to develop natural resources and assist in 
restoring industrial activities. The establishment of previncial 
farms and training schools for agricultural laborers is suggested 
as a means of lessening unemployment and of training for employ- 
ment, and this contemplates a plan by which settlers may devote 
part time to their own work and part time to wage earning in the 
employ of the Government. These plans, it is believed, would not 
involve uneconomic expenditures; on the contrary, the whole settle- 
ment policy would be to link closer together all expenditures—public 
and private—in order to insure economic and speedy units of produc- 
tion. 

In a chapter on provisions dealing with the mobility of labor, the 
commission recommends the establishment of a system of provincial 
labor bureaus and outlines some of the services which would thus be 
rendered to workmen. A provincial labor commission, upon which 
workmen and employers should be fairly represented, is recom- 
mended, its duties being— 

(1) To administer a system of free public employement bureaus; (2) to con- 
trol private employment offices; (3) to cooperate with rural and urban com- 
mittees in regard to vocational guidance, extension of the school age, develop- 
ment of local rural interests, and the extension of technical, trade, agricultural, 
and domestic training; (4) to develop an adequate system of statistics; (5) to 
interpret these statistics so that the causes of unemployment and other features 
of labor problems may be more generally understood, and that constructive 
measures of prevention may be brought to the attention of workmen, em- 
ployers, and the public authorities; (6) to bring the knowledge and experience 
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of other countries to bear upon Canadian labor problems; (7) to further the 
organization of provincial employment bureaus throughout Canada with a view 
to their ultimate linking together in an effective national systein. 

Declaring that the volume of immigration has an important in- 
fluence upon conditions of labor in every industry, the report em- 
phasizes the need of further controlling, guiding, and stimulating it. 
and of taking advantage of the present slackening of immigration 
to organize effectively all agencies which will insure the reception of 
those only who are fitted and required to supplement existing activi- 
ties, and thus preserve the labor market from future serious dis- 
organization. Certain proposals, intended to perfect the work of 
the department of immigration, are presented; also proposals relat- 
ing to an imperial migration board to be organized in London ( Eng- 
land), whose primary duty would be to distribute information re- 
garding opportunities in the Dominions, their demand for labor, an 
the facilities and cost of transport. 

The commission made a survey of unemployment in six women’s 
occupations, namely, the house worker, the factory worker, sales- 
women, stenographers, trained nurses, and women who work by thie 
day, these groups representing about 135,000 employees. Estimiat- 
ing that other employments bring the total up to about 175,000 the 
report states that unemployment in 1914-15 was experienced by be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 women workers, judging from the amount of 
unemployment found in the occupations studied. The reasons 
ascribed for this condition are lack of training, indifference, and in- 
efficiency. Reference is made to the work of employment bureaus, 
the general unanimity of opinion as to the need for vocational guiil- 
ance, the importance of health as a factor in satisfactory employ- 
ment, the advantage of domestic training, mothers’ pensions, and the 
necessity for instruction in the management and spending of tlhe 
family income. Considerable emphasis is placed on the importanc: 
of the care of children as an employment for women, the result «/ 
which, it is asserted, would be to reduce infant mortality by at lea-t 
one-half. The commission urges a careful statistical study of tlic 
state of employment for women in the country. All women aie 
strongly urged to interest themselves, both as individuals and in 
organizations, in such matters as the practical education of gir!-. 
vocational guidance, after-care committees for young workers, women 
workers’ associations, the training and organization of house work- 
ers, the advocacy of thrift, the use of small gardens, and the recog- 
nition of home making and the care of children as occupations. Thic 
commission believes that the important position in paid employments 
now occupied by women is imperfectly appreciated, that the effect 
of this employment upon home life and the care of children is far- 
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reaching, and that there is necessity, therefore, to train women both 
for wage-earning occupations and home duties. 

The commission is of the opinion that much unemployment occurs 
in the transition from the school to paid employment. Improved 
juvenile training and vocational guidance under the direction of 
education authorities are given as important measures of preven- 
tion. By amending the act regulating attendance at school and by 
providing for vocational guidance, it is believed that much may 
he done to lessen the number of misfits and improve the position and 
future outlook of many industrial workers. It is proposed that all 
primary schools supported by the public funds be required to pro- 
vide facilities for domestic and manual or agricultural instruction, 
and that the school age be raised so as to leave with the parent the 
choice either (a) of leaving the child in school until the fifteenth 
birthday; or (6) of placing the child in an industrial, agricultural, 
or domestic school from the fourteenth to the fifteenth birthday; 
or (c) of removing the child from school at the present school age, 
for an industrial, agricultural, or domestic pursuit, to be combined 
with part-time industrial, agricultural, or domestic instruction until 
the sixteenth birthday. 

Asserting that it is the fringe of the unemployed which directly 
thwarts the effort constantly made by labor to secure a fair remuner- 
ation and greater certainty of regular employment, the commission 
recommends industrial centers for the physically handicapped, for 
whom specially designed occupations may be developed, and for the 
aged, but not infirm, capable in proper surroundings of earning at 
least a measure of self-support. Similar provision is suggested for 
the destitute casual laborer. An extension of the present system of 


‘industrial prison farms is propesed for vagrants and for the indo- 


lent who prefer casual labor. 

In presenting provisions for the relief of unemployment it is 
stated that workmen connected chiefly with building trades are sub- 
ject to irregular employment, owing to the seasons, and for these un- 
employment insurance, with Government assistance, is advocated. 
This assistance should be open to all voluntary associations of work- 
ingmen organized for the purpose of securing unemployment benefit. 
“The scheme must be contributory, for only by insisting rigorously, 
as a necessary qualification for benefit, that a sufficient number of 
weeks’ contribution shall have been paid by each recipient can we 
possibly hope to put limits on the exceptionally bad risks.” The 
British national insurance act is suggested as a model. <A _ better 
organization of charitable activities is recommended, with a view 
to coordinating all preventive and remedial efforts. 
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reaching, and that there is necessity, therefore, to train women both 
for wage-earning occupations and home duties. 

The commission is of the opinion that much unemployment occurs 
in the transition from the school to paid employment. Improved 
iuvenile training and vocational guidance under the direction of 
education authorities are given as important measures of preven- 
tion. By amending the act regulating attendance at school and by 
providing for vocational guidance, it is believed that much may 
he done to lessen the number of misfits and improve the position and 
future outlook of many industrial workers. It is proposed that all 
primary schools supported by the public funds be required to pro- 
vide facilities for domestic and manual or agricultural instruction, 
and that the school age be raised so as to leave with the parent the 
choice either (a) of leaving the child in school until the fifteenth 
birthday; or (0) of placing the child in an industrial, agricultural, 
or domestic school from the fourteenth to the fifteenth birthday; 
or (c) of removing the child from school at the present school age, 
for an industrial, agricultural, or domestic pursuit, to be combined 
with part-time industrial, agricultural, or domestic instruction until 
the sixteenth birthday. 

Asserting that it is the fringe of the unemployed which directly 
thwarts the effort constantly made by labor to secure a fair remuner- 
ation and greater certainty of regular employment, the commission 
recommends industrial centers for the physically handicapped, for 
whom specially designed occupations may be developed, and for the 
aged, but not infirm, capable in proper surroundings of earning at 
least a measure of self-support. Similar provision is suggested for 
the destitute casual laborer. An extension of the present system of 


‘industrial prison farms is proposed for vagrants and for the indo- 


lent who prefer casual labor. 

In presenting provisions for the relief of unemployment it is 
stated that workmen connected chiefly with building trades are sub- 
ject to irregular employment, owing to the seasons, and for these un- 
employment insurance, with Government assistance, is advocated. 
This assistance should be open to all voluntary associations of work- 
ingmen organized for the purpose of securing unemployment benefit. 
“The scheme must be contributory, for only by insisting rigorously, 
as a necessary qualification for benefit, that a sufficient number of 
weeks’ contribution shall have been paid by each recipient can we 
possibly hope to put limits on the exceptionally bad risks.” The 
British national insurance act is suggested as a model. A _ better 
organization of charitable activities is recommended, with a ‘view 
to coordinating all preventive and remedial efforts. 
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In Part II data regarding unemployment in Ontario are presented 
in six chapters: (1) Extent and duration of unemployment, (-) 
vagrancy, (3) distribution of labor, (4) public employment bureaus. 
(5) the control of public expenditures, and (6) the land problem of 
Ontario. Of 1,637 * factories to which schedules were sent on May 
20, 1915, 651 tabulatable replies were received, covering three years, 
1912 to 1914, inclusive. It was found that the average number en- 
ployed in the 651 factories was 73,259 in 1912, 78,077 in 1913, and 
65,698 in 1914, indicating a decline of 15.8 per cent in the volume of 
employment in 1914. Estimates are given of the average numbe: 
employed in all factories in 14 groups of industries, and these show 
a weighted average decline of 11.8 per cent in 1914. The largesi 
decline, 27.1 per cent, was in iron and steel products; food products 
and tobacco and its manufactures showed an increase in employment 
of 10.2 per cent and 50 per cent, respectively. The distribution ot 
employment by sex is represented in the following table, the figui 
being estimated: 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT BY SEX, SHOWING THE PER CENT OF INCRE® 
1913 OVER 1912, AND THE PER CENT OF DECREASE, 1914 OVER 1913. 























| Number employed. | per cent Per cen 
Le | ofin- Number of de- 
Sex. | crease, | employed, | crea 
1912 1913 —— 1914, 1 i | | é 
REA S' 2 TLLUeRAPSeeACN tty, & | 466,013 175, 069 5.4| 152,372 124 
| SR Ri Be RS Mee ee 56, 421 58, 478 3.7 | 53, 734 5 
ise cnette ga. served pe tenrnccpatncs own 222, 434 233, 547 5.0 | 206, 106 | 11.8 








From the above it appears that the greater risk of unemployment 
is among the men, which is due to large fluctuations in industries in 
which very few women are employed, particularly in the iron ani 
steel industry. 

Conditions of employment in every branch of industry have been 
affected by the war, but the difficulty of indicating to what extent 
unemployment has resulted from the war, from restriction of credit 
which began more than a year before war was declared, and froin 
industrial depression due to other causes is recognized. <A table is 
presented showing that in the 651 factories tabulated the average 
number employed in the last six months of 1914, during which the 
war was in progress, was 14.5 per cent less than the average number 
employed in the first six months of that year, indicating the effect 
of the war. On the other hand, the average number employed, 





1 The report suggests that one possibility of error must be noted and allowed for before the results can be 
taken as an index of actual conditions. The number of industrial establishments in Ontario, which had 
increased since 1901, was, excluding hand trades, 7,780 in 1911. Thus, the 1,637 factories to which the request 
was sent by the commission represent only 21 per cent of all industrial establishments in the Province. 
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January to June, 1914, was 11.4 per cent less than the average num- 
ber employed in the first six months of 1913, and 6.9 per cent less 
than the average number employed in the last half of 1913, indicat- 
ing the effect of causes other than the war. It is explained, however, 
that the conditions in the latter half of 1914 can not be taken as an 
index of the distress existing at that time, since of about 45,000 
workers who had been discharged from the factories many had 
enlisted. It is concluded that had there been no war, with its con- 
eomitant distress, the volume of unemployment in manufacturing 
industries alone would have equalled the full working time of more 
than 20,000 persons, which does not neecssarily mean that this 
number was continuously out of work. No special study was made 
of the duration of unemployment, but based upon admittedly inac- 
curate and incomplete data collected in three previous inquiries the 
commission reports that the average period of unemployment was 
from 12 to 15 weeks, this being uniformly true where skilled workers 
predominated and where laborers formed the great majority. 

In its study of vagrancy as related to unemployment, the com- 
mission classified 670 men found in the shelters in Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, and London as (1) bona fide workmen traveling in search 
of employment, (2) these willing to undertake casual labor but who 
object to or are not fitted for any continued work, (38) the habitual 
vagrant, and (4) old and infirm persons, many of whom are crazy 
and all of whom live by begging. Of the 670 only a few were placed 
in the first class, conservatively estimated at 5 per cent; the “ pro- 
portion belonging to the fourth class is by no means small.” Condi- 
tions in the four cities are compared, the ratio of vagrancy per 1,000 
population for each specified age being shown. The following state- 
ment indicates the conclusion of the commission: 

It appears that the vagrants do not form a homogeneous body, but consist of 
several kinds of men, calling for separate treatment; that the bulk of them are 
unwilling to take up steady work; and that, in general, they are somewhat older 
and less capable of self-support than the normal population, * * * It ap- 
pears that their numbers are continuously recruited by immigration and indus- 
trial Gepression and that good workers in the prime of life are driven down- 
wards into vagrancy; that the vagrant is nobody's business, wanders from place 
to place, and does not get proper treatment anywhere; that public opinion 
opposes a more stringent application of the law, perhaps because if is felt that 
there is not yet adequate provision for the vagrant class. 

In its investigation of the distribution of labor in Ontario the 
commission found that the six agencies which attempted to find work 
for those without employment secured more than 70,000 situations 
in 1914, about 85 per cent of the work being done by private effort 
through agencies working for profit; some of it is philanthrepic. 
The employment secured by these six groups of agencies, two being 
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Federal, two provincial, one municipal, and one private, is distril)- 
uted as follows: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF THOSE OUT OF EMPLOYMENT WHO RECEIVED (jp 
THROUGH FEDERAL, PROVINCIAL, MUNICIPAL, AND PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCIES, 1914. 











Agency. Number. Per cent, 
Salaried immigration officials............ ........-....- aha ME Tia in Wed eh pea hve 6, 007 8.5 
Canadian Government employment agents................-.----------+--+-------+- ee 
eo ine adn ctaebncne acd saadenceds thanwensersessces 1,933 | 2.7 
ia, 5 ok 26 oll ck cca iwnenddeluboede dé ans tesscapedes 1, 835 | 2.6 
Neen a cuevechonstebataneipaeasaceaawcdoes 861 | 12 
re ceawehiaes® €0, 000 81.9 





1 This number is included in the 6,007 above and is therefore omitted in arriving at the total. 


The Federal Government agents work on a commission and almost 
three-fourths of the work was done by one-fourth of the agents. The 
provincial government agents receive a salary of $300, and like the 
other agents are permitted to do other work. The department 0! 
colonization places farm laborers almost entirely and its system i- 
declared to be the most complete. The commission states that the 
Toronto employment bureau “has departed from the first condition 
of the successful working of any employment office—that of sending 
the men best fitted to’the job, instead of sending the man whose 
need appears to be the greatest. Only by following the former polic\ 
ean the confidence of employers be secured.” In so far as private 
agencies deal with immigrants they are under the control of the 
Dominion Government; others are not under Government suner- 
vision. It is estimated that the cost to the Province of the 98 pliil- 
anthropic and commercial private agencies was about $57,000, while 
the joint income of the 55 which reported was, in 1914, approxi- 
mately $38,000. Under an order in council passed in May, 1!)1°. 
these agencies are regulated as follows: 

1. A license must be obtained from the superintendent of immigrants. 

2. These licenses, for which no fee is charged, are not transferrable and may 
be revoked by the superintendent. 

3. Every holder of a license shall keep in a book the full name and address 
in Canada, and home address of every immigrant with whom he deals, report- 
ing date of immigrant’s arrival, name of steamship or railway by which he 
came, name and address of his next of kin, name and address of the employer 


to whom he goes, nature of the work, and rate of wages and other terms «' 


employment. 

4. The fee charged shall in no case exceed $1. 

5. No engagement shall be made unless the agent has a written and Cxte! 
order from the employer stating exactly his demands. 


6. If any license holder be convicted of an indictable offense, his license 
shall, ipso facto, be canceled, 
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7. If any holder of this license fail to comply with these regulations he shall 
be liable, on summary conviction, to a penalty of not more than $100, or three 
months’ imprisonment. 

The report cites several instances of fraud practiced by these pri- 
vate agencies, chiefly upon immigrants. 

In a chapter on public employment bureaus, the report presents 
in detail a description of the systems in Germany, Great Britain, 
and Massachusetts, asserting that two things are vital to the good 
service of a system of labor exchanges, namely, that they shall com- 
mand the confidence of both employers and employees, and that 
they shall be administered by men and women of real devotion and 
business ability who can turn the.system to good account. <A gen- 
eral policy is advocated, followed by an outline of the methods of 
selecting officials, and the plan by which the agencies are controlled. 

In support of the statement that unemployment can in a meas- 
ure be prevented by the judicious control of public expenditures, 
the commission undertakes to show that if spent with this end in 
view they would help materially to counterbalance the falling off 
in the demand for labor when ordinary business declines. It is ex- 
plained that in England the first economic effect of the outbreak of 
war was a large increase in unemployment which was partly met 
by the use of a fund available for road building. 

The prevention of unemployment in this country by the control of public 
expenditure will therefore depend, in part, on the machinery for measuring 
local changes in employment. When this shows that conditions are abnormal, 
such public works as are available can at once be started. It does not fol- 
low, however, that useful public work will be available in quantities sufficient 
to 2bsorb cll idle workers. In so far as trade depressions, coming at irregu- 
lar intervals, and with uncertain intensity, prevent the systematic planning 
of expenditure in future years, all measurements of changes in the volume of 
employment, whatever their usefulness in other directions may prove to be, 
will be found useless for this purpose. 

After presenting tables showing that periods of industrial depres- 
sicn and censequent unemployment have recurred about every seven 
years, both in England and Canada, the commission concludes that 
plans should be made to meet this condition by a proper control of 
public expenditure. 

As a means of relieving the embarrassment created by a condition 
of unemployment in industrial centers, the commission emphasizes 
the value of adopting a policy of encouraging land settlement by 
immigrants. It is stated that a surprisingly large number of for- 
eigners with farm experience, upon landing in Canada, secure em- 
ployment as laborers without knowledge of the opportunities offered 
them by the immense farm areas in the Dominion. How best to meet 
this situation is discussed in a chapter on land settlement, in which 
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are outlined several schemes that have been tried with varying sue- 
cess. Considerable attention is given to policies adopted in Aus. 
tralia and New Zealand, the statement being made that in the forme, 
country, during 20 years following 1891, a great mass of land-settle 
ment legislation was enacted by every State making it possible fo 
intending settlers to secure land on easy-term payment, borrowine 
from the Government a large part of their working capital. Ag . 
result of this policy the population in the capital cities in 1911 wa 
only 39 per cent of the total, while the population in the rural di. 
tricts has materially increased. 

Part III of the report is devoted to studies of representatis 
women’s occupations, including the house worker, the factory worker. 
the saleswoman, the trained nurse, and women working by the da) 
A concluding chapter presents replies and statistics from reformator) 
and penal institutions fer girls and women. It is perhaps suflicie: 
to present here the recommendations made by the commission as 
result of its findings in connection with each employment. The con 
ditions disclosed by these inquiries may be deduced, in part at least. 
from the nature of the recemmendations which are intended to |e 
corrective as well as constructive. 


The houseworker.—(a) Training schools to be established in connection wit! 
existing welcome hostels for immigrant women intending to be houseworkers 
and certificates granted to competent workers. (0b) Training classes (with 
certificates to graduates) to be established in connection with technical schools 
and in other schools where such arrangements are possible. (¢) Part-time 
courses of training, with certificates, to be arranged for houseworkers in posi 
tions. (d) The provincial employment bureau to cooperate with these training 
schools and classes. 

The factory girl—-Your commissioners recommend that the provincial labor 
commission undertake the following work: (1) An inquiry into seasonal em- 
ployments. (2) A study of factory employment with a view to learning how 
far the training obtained from work in factories gives skill that insures em- 
ployment, along with other conclusions as to the desirability of factory employ- 
ments for women; an inquiry to be made as to what special training for factor) 
workers can be provided in schools. (3) To cooperate with the employmen! 
departments of factories for the purpose of improving employment methods. 
(4) To require factories to furnish statistics regarding number of employees 
and such other matters as may be considered desirable by the commission. 

The saleswoman.—Your commissioners recommend that the government piss ' 
legislation to secure the following: Classes in salesmanship in technical schools ; 
and that the provincial labor commission undertake the following work: (1) 
To cooperate with the employment departments of stores for the purpose of 
improving employment methods. (2) To require stores to furnish statistics 
regarding number of employees and such other matters as may be considered 
desirable by the commission. 

The stenographer.—Your commissioners recommend that the Government 
should pass legislation to secure the following: No business college to be allowed 
to teach without license from the department of education. Such schools and 
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colleges to be inspected and required to maintain a standard of teaching to be 
fixed by the department; and that the provincial labor commission undertake 
the following work: To require private employment oflfices for stenographers 
to maintain a uniform test in proficiency before registering applicants, and a 







minimum standard in age. 
The trained nurse.—Your commissioners recommend that the provincial labor 






commission undertake the following work: An inquiry as to whether the nursing 





profession is becoming overcrowded, and if hospitals should continue to gradu- 





ate trained nurses at the present rate. Data to be collected as to the number 
of Canadian nurses trained in the United States who return to practice in 
Canada. 

Women who work by the day.—Your commissioners recommend that the 
provincial labor commission undertake the following work: A study of the em- 








ployment of women who work by the day, with a special view to the effect on 





the workers’ children; the employment of office cleaners to be studied with a 





view to determining whether it may not be a more suitable and advantageous 





employment for men. 
Reformatory and penal institutions for girls and iromen.—Your commission- 





ers recommend that the prison-farm system, which has been begun for women 





prisoners, be extended as speedily and widely as practicable, with an indeter- 





minate sentence, and that inmates of reformatories who have no trade receive 





training in some skilled occupation. 





The appendixes include special studies on the subjects of labor 
exchanges in the United Kingdom, calculations of probability, the 
regularization of industry by employers, local government in Great 
Britain and Canada, mental defect as a cause of unemployment, 
relief and philanthropy, immigration, unemployment and _ thrift, 
unemployment and the liquor problem, immigration and employ- 
ment, and unemployment. 

There are also tables showing the number of manufacturing op- 
eratives employed during three years in 651 factories in Ontario and 
tables relating to vagrancy in Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, and 
London. 








Trance ' 4 













STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS FROM SEPTEMBER, 1915, 
THROUGH MARCH, 1916. 










According to data compiled from various sources by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the number of strikes and lock- 
outs during the six months September, 1915, to February, 1916, in- 
clusive, was 845, and for the six months October, 1915, to March, 
1916, inclusive, 805. 

The following table, which has been corrected for months pre- 
vious to March, 1916, as reports have come in during the latter 
month, shows the number of strikes and lockouts begun in each of 
the months of September, 1915, to March, 1916, inclusive, but ex- 
cluding 36 strikes and 6 lockouts which started during months not 
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specified. 


months 


as follows: 


The strikes and lockouts were. distributed among the 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, SEPTEMBER, 1915, THROUGH MARCH, 1916, }3) 























MONTHS. 
* ae | ae ‘i ~ } Ks | 
vs ic | Septem- ; Novem- Decem- | y, - Febru- | : 
Kind of dispute. | ber. October. her. ber. | January. ary. | March 
| : — 
|” RE SAR TER 116 102 102 70 | 147 148 1s 
I he kent aks ckdnnrdte 14 7 10 8 8 4 7 
i CE ARRON ei 160 | 109 112 78 | 155 152 “487 














A brief account of the character of the strikes occurring 


from 











September, 1915, to January, 1916, may be found in preceding num- 
bers of the Review. 

Though the number of strikes reported during the two months of 
February and March is large, the importance of the strikes is muc), 
less than usual. Munitions strikes still continue to occur, nearly al! 
of which have been for increase in wages. Though a general in 
crease in wages was secured last fall and in the early part of the 
winter, the increase in the cost of living has been the main argument 
urged in favor of a still further increase in wages, many of the 
strikes having occurred in establishments where increases had been 
recently voluntarily made by emplovers. This was especially true 
in Massachusetts, where the mill strikes have been short and partic- 
pated in by comparatively small numbers of unorganized men, wlio 
were generally foreigners. In Buffalo, N. Y., there have been severs| 
strikes of machinists. In Chicago and cities in Indiana and Micli'- 
gan strikes against leading band instrument makers have been mace. 
The Alaskan railroad strike called attention to the efforts that the 
Government is making to connect the mines of the Matanuska region 
with civilization. That the substitution of a new agreement in place 
of the protocol in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry in New York 
last spring has not tended to keep peace in that industry is evi- 
denced by the series of strikes in February, involving upwards of 
75,000 persons. In Colorado the enactment of a statute requiring 
30 days’ notice to be given before a strike can be legally called re 
sulted in the quick ending of two strikes of smeltermen called in ig- 
norance of the existence of the law. 

The data in the tables which follow relate to 402 strikes and 
lockouts concerning which information was received by the bureat 
during the months of February and March, as follows: One hundre: 
and eighty strikes and 7 lockouts occurring in March, 148 strikes 
and 4 lockouts in February, 38 strikes and 3 lockouts in January, 2 
strikes and 1 lockout in December, and 16 strikes and 3 lockouts. for 
which the dates of commencement were not reported. In the table- 
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that follow 9 strikes and 1 lockout are counted with the March 
strikes and lockouts, and the rest are counted with those of Febru- 
ary, making 197 considered in the former month and 205 in the latter. 
inasmuch as strikes which start toward the end of a month are fre- 
quently not brought to the attention of the bureau until after the 
report for the month has been prepared, it is probable that the cor- 
rected figures for the month of March will show a material increase 
over the number of strikes herein reported for that month. 

Most of the disputes reported during February and March were 
in the northeastern section of the country, and all but 31 in each 
month were in States east of the Mississippi and north of the Po- 
tomae and Ohio Rivers. 


STATES IN WHICH FIVE OR MORE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS OCCURRED DURING 
EITHER FEBRUARY OR MARCH, 1916. 





























February. March. 

State. Ccarrenepenramrserette te) — —— 

Strikes. |Lockouts.| Total. Strikes. Lockouts. Total. 
a ee mi ew ert Ig i, ales ili at 
po RES ie ee a ae 37 43 2 45 
Pas Cael ngii a eine sswe es conan 29 1 | 30 17 1 18 
New Jers@y....../... . Oe eee 21 1 | 22 17 ca 17 
pO ee ee  ) ae 19 23 kat 2 
RR ig ee cae A as eat at Seay sare and 17 1 18 11 2 13 
Cammeoctiowt..2i sy.0 2.26... Kab eek aaanea eer er 1! 9 vats 9 
IIS EE Ee eee SA sisi racial Ss 2 10 7 7 
es alice: Aa re 8 1 y _ Seer 9 
NE ES, OEE ee 4 3 7 ¢ |. 4 
Se ee Fikes | es 5 ae 7 
Rhode Island............. 2 1 3 BR tsi 5 
Li ee Dba aasckes | eee | 3 i. 5 
A a GSE Fhesnee | 3 4 | 1 5 
EE a re | 28 28 | 2 30 
as Oe | 195 | 10 | 205 189 | 8 197 





In February, 12 strikes were confined to women and 15 included 
both men and women: in March, 14 strikes were confined to women 
end 8 included both men and women, as did also one lockout. 

The industries in which five or more strikes and lockouts were 
reported were as follows: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, REPORTED 
DURING FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1916. 














February. March. 
Industry. : =? ; rman | wae 
Strikes. Lockouts. Total. | Strikes. Lockouts.| Total. 

Building trades............... 1. ere 8 | 3 li 13 * 13 
SE ibaa toeseee 7 1 | 1 
Clotitie femfustries........................ , |) ea 20 OO Haccai ks 24 
RT 7 are 8 5 5 
BED MNEs SEs ddacain ois. ca...-... 4 ee 36 32 3 35 
8 OE a ae a aE Sivinasasses 22 5 ewes 5 
SoM 22s ka... ..-...-- 4 | 2 6 tT Se roe 1 
li ag 14 | 1 15  y eT 15 
DUNNE MIN is caso osbdss aus. ......- ho ere 2 4 | 1 | 5 
Fe ea a =F 4 1 5 11 | 7 il 
F.. SSSR PSE IEy rea tra 11 1 12 1 | 1 
ik a 17 Ae 17 ", 7a 14 
| ESTE ca 42 2 44 64 | 3 67 
Ee 195 10 205 | 189 | 8 197 
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Included in the above are: For February, 6 strikes of machinists. 
18 of molders, and 18 of coal miners; and for March, 19 strikes and 
1 lockout of machinists and 8 strikes and 1 lockout of molders. 

In February the employees in 126 strikes and 8 lockouts were 
connected with unions; in 26 strikes they were not so connected: 
and in 10 strikes they were not connected with unions at the time o: 
striking, but organized themselves into unions as a result of the 
strike. In March the employees in 93 strikes and 7 lockouts wen 
connected with unions; in 10 strikes and 1 lockout they were noi 
so connected; and in 10 strikes they were not connected with unio: 
at the time of striking. but organized themselves into unions as - 
result of the strike. In the remaining strikes and leckouts it wa; | 
not stated whether the emplovees had union affiliations or not. 7 

In 168 disturbances in February and in 182 in March the cause 
were given. In about 72 per cent each month the question of wages | 
hours or beth was the main issue in dispute. The leading causes «a: 
shown in the following table: | 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED DURING FEB! 
AND MARCH, 1916. 

















a 4: aa , f 
| February. March 
Cause. | - a aia Rain el H 
| Strikes. pocheuta, Total. | Strikes. Lockouts.| Tot 
| | 
— if } es — ene — j 7 
Increase of wageS.............--.----+--+-- 69 | i | 73 | 80) 1 | . 
Decrease of wages........-..---.-------.-- ae 2 | ' 1 | : 
iin ESE a SES ee 2 { f 
cise concekspececns ess 19 eee 19 | 23 | F 
ae ae ; 12 | 2 ae 
Conditions and wages.........-......-..-. 10 I ve te 
Conditions, wages, and hours.......-.....- ee + | } 
Recognition of the union..,............... | 8 | 2 | 10 | y 2 | 
Recognition and wages...........------.-- ct Serre 1 | 5 ; 
Recognition, wages, and hours............ 4 1 | 5 | Bite 
Open or closed shop. ...-........-------.-- | eer 3 | "TMi Ce : 
Discharge of emplovees............--- Ki | ae 6 | il 1 | 1 
Because nonunion men employed......... | RE 2 | 3 eee 4 
In regard to the agreement................ | AR eee 3 | Ree | : 
a an ll I | tee EAS Sergey : 
i ctsrennnsepescsecseesececdoee |) Oe ERE Sees | 
aa, cedliteckh «+ ageasbaniadns | Sree 7 | 8 | i ; 
a a a er a A | 35 2 | 37 | 13 | 2 . 
atta a eBid ie sneha’ 6 FTG 195 | 10 | 205 189 . | 











In 90 of the strikes in February the number of persons involve: 
was reported to be 150,837, an average of 1,676 per strike. In 1s i 
strikes, in each of which the number involved was over 1,000, the 
strikers numbered 134,800 persons, thus leaving 16,037 involved in the 
remaining 72 strikes, or an average of 223 each. In 3 lockouts the 
number of persons involved was reported as 425, or an average of 
142 each. In 88 of the strikes in March the number of persons in- 
volved was reported to be 45,570, an average of 518 per strike. In 
13 strikes, in each of which the number involved was over 1,000, the 
strikers numbered 29,950 persons, thus leaving 15,620 involved in 
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the remaining 75 strikes, or an average of 208 to each. In 6 lockouts 
the number of persons involved was reported as 1,353, or an average 
of 226 in each. 

Only one employer was concerned in each of 157 strikes and 7 
lockouts in February, while in 17 strikes the number of employers 
struck against was more than 1. In March only 1 employer was 
concerned in each of 155 strikes and 8 lockouts, while in 9 strikes 
the number of employers struck against was more than 1. 

Sixty-seven strikes and 6 lockouts were reported as ending in 
February. The duration of 46 strikes was given as 1,160 days, or 
an average length of 25 days for each strike. If 6 strikes are omitted 
from consideration, each of which lasted for more than 3 months, 
the average length of the remaining 40 strikes was 11 days. Three 
lockouts lasted 369 days, or an average of 123 days each. Sixty-one 
strikes were reported as ending in March. The duration of 45 strikes 
was given as 1,276 days, or an average length of 28 days for each 
strike. If 2 strikes are omitted from consideration. each of which 
lasted for nearly a year, the average length of the remaining 43 
strikes was 13 davs. The results in 55 strikes and 5 lockouts ending 
in February and 52 strikes ending in March were given as follows: 


RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1916, 


February. March. 


Strikes. Lockouts Total. Strikes. |Lockouts. 





l 
| 
| 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


teports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics from approximately 725 
retail dealers in 44 of the principal industrial cities of the United 
States covering the principal staple articles of food show that for 
the month from January 15 to February 15, 1916, the price of food, 
taken as a whole, declined 2 per cent. This drop was almost entirely 
due to a sharp decline in the price of eggs, which are of great im- 
portance in the consumption of the average family, and are there- 
fore heavily weighted in the food index. The only other article to 
decline in price from January to February was butter. 

A table showing the relative retail prices of food on January 15, 
1915, and on February 15, 1916, is given herewith. The relative 
numbers given are simply percentages in which the average price for 
the entire year 1915 is taken as the base, or 100 per cent. 
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RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON JAN. 15 AND ON FEB. 15, 1916. 
{Average price for the year 1915=100.] 

































































| Jan. 15, | F Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, 
| 1916. | 1916. 1916. 1916. 
PONE MEAG, oi. ono cin was ccensel 100 RF Eee 101 | 101 
EE, 6 aie oes o<'ccec ses 99 fe 4 See 95 a9 
OE Ee ee See 100 100 || Corn meal.................-.- 99 99 
SR nessctnccecsvsssacs 99 PIs SOR SiG coh ivadessracaves 100 100 
Plate boiling beef. ............ 99 100 || Potatoes................----.- | 153 158 
ROIS ca ncdescesee sexes 93 ig “hk Se 117 | 127 
Bacon, smoked......... ie 101 101 || Beans, navy.................-. | 117 119 
Ham, smoked..............-. 104 DU Pca adareses cccnbacccces 98 98 PB. 
Lard, eee 99 100 || Raisins, seeded ..............- | 101 101 
| ee ay ees 104 107 |) fom wal eee 102 104 
Salmon, canned.............- 100 100 |, pistinchsatbbetacn.depsagl 100 100 . 
Eggs, strictly fresh..........- 124 wp ee I ee ee 100 100 © 
Butter, creamery ...........-. 107 106 |_——__—_—— ——____ 4 
EP ee ‘dete 105 107 Allarticles combined .. .| 106 104 3 
Ancther table shows the relative prices on January 15 each year : 
from 1912 to 1916, with the average for the year 1915 taken as the z 
base. a 
RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN FEBRUARY OF EACH YEAR, 1912 TO 1015, : 
AS COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICES FOR THE YEAR 1915. 
[Average price for the year 1915= 100.] 
be Feb. 15, Feb. 15, Feb. 15, Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, 
fi 1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. | 1916. 
 intds odatd exccedrtiasinasenties | 81 93 98 97 | 100 2 
EE EE ey i rere 78 90 100 97 | ) 23 
| a ee ee 85 94 100 Qs | 100 a 
ee ie ie clea 6 cb Au eik sod dete tl dbbibn Ceidd ated sos deedien 104 99 9 F 
Fee ee eee Pee 102 101 100 ® 
EG ian ehevekesbss0cce sss eswneuss 0 93 | 104 88 Of) a 
Ps thaleegacsecsepescesseacuse 85 95 | 99 99 101 ; 
Ham, IR SPSS 89 97 | 101 99 | 105 
Lard, | alee a a gi 104 106 104 100 
es ialinc cn cncegdhirine Rept We 93 100 | 107 100 07 
Salmon, canned ........ Ng ao ai ele ie Se AED Sy SR SRSA “ae eee 100 100 
4 rrr 118 $3 107 oi) 102 
— creamery -.... | dit ee AE Aap oP lil 115 100 105 106 
*-*77** eeeeeeeen eee eee ee eee eee -“*"*e eee eeewe ee ee 101 
Milk, teach SEGEA aiei baat wince <sbe ose set 98 101 103 101 101 
Flour, ees ot ow titan sone’ 83 SO 78 110 ag 
oo ER ee ore if et Ae ee, & ee 90 Sl 95 101 99 
Catt ve ove wa pert ee oh dss cddéeeede «lessiedsauler ses chences 100 100 
DD ditsenenWentgeabdrccsscrcoscscest 171 102 122 94 158 
nnd citi nekuiaiiw ee apeccop as =4asm A Ae he a eee oa 97 
Beans, saa oe Bt EOE ERS SE OE aE EEA EA ee 98 11 
i on 6 a rk hn he dele Sal sue wn dtd paaed suka be kduhedh<asobdewe 101 Q 
Raisins, MEL Foe, set cE ie PIGLET. onscabhagdlesscodoccecs 1 hey adenes 100 Ol 
Sugar, granulated....................-.--. | 101 84 78 98 104 
oS i REARING Rak SPS Re a PR ARR)! aT EPS  PadeoSetibee 100 100 
Tea EE Ee ee a ee eee oy fee nee cece eee eee e cere eeee 100 100 
All articles combined...............- | 95 95 | 99 | 99 104 
| All meats for which information was secured for the five years 
if from February, 1912, to February, 1916, were higher in February, 
a . ~ . 
i 1916, than in February, 1912; also lard, milk, flour, corn meal, and 
Hh sugar. Food as a whole was 9 per cent higher in February, 1915, 
i than in February, 1912. 
if Between February, 1915, and February, 1916, only five articles— 
2, “+. 5 : ra a 
i plate boiling beef, lard, flour, corn meal, and prunes—declined | 
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price. Potatoes, which showed the greatest advance from February, 
1915. to February, 1916, were still 8 per cent lower in February, 
1916, than in February, 1912. 

While the price of food as a whole was the same in February, 
1912, and February, 1913, it advanced 4 per cent as between that 
date and February, 1914. It was the same in February, 1914, and 
February, 1915, with another advance, 5 per cent, between February, 
1915, and February, 1916. 





LIVING CONDITIONS OF SELF-SUPPORTING WOMEN IN 
NEW YORK CITY.’ 


Before entering upon the building of a boarding home or hotel 
for girls in the Borough of Manhattan, New York City, the Metro- 
politan Board of the Young Woman’s Christian Association, in 
March, April, and May, 1915, made a study of living conditions of 
self-supporting women, including those residing in organized homes, 
in furnished rooms, with private families, or in apartments of their 
own, the purpose being to find an answer to each of the following 
questions: 


1. To what extent is the need for such a boarding place met by the houses 
already in existence? 

2. What results are accomplished by these houses in terms of their social 
and ecovomie influence, and in connection with this test, of their work, what 
are the advantages and disadvantages of their policies? 

3. What is the need which is not now being met? How do girls live who are 
alone in New York and who are not living in one of these homes? 

4. What type of girl ought to be reached in the Young Women’s Christian 
Association plan? In general, what range of wages ought the directors of the 
house to have in mind, and what proportion of such wages might be expected 
to be paid in board? 

». In what district or districts of the city are such houses needed? 

6. Is a fair-sized hotel the most desirable from the point of view of its social 
results, or would it be more desirable to have several smaller houses in the 
nature of clubs, similar to the Eleanor Association in Chicago? 

7. What are the most successful experiments in this line in other cities? 


_ 
. 


The results of this study and certain conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are presented in a 96-page pamphlet recently issued, which in- 
cludes also an appendix detailing life in 15 organized homes as ex- 
perienced by a trained investigator who spent from three days to 
two weeks in each home in an effort to ascertain from the girls them- 
selves just to what extent these places are meeting the need of the 





‘A Study of Living Conditions of Self-supporting Women in New York City, by Esther 
Packard. Metropolitan Board of the Young Women's Christian Association, 1915. 96 pp. 
Illustrated, 
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girls away from home and in what respect they are failing in this 
purpose. The investigation included 54 organized, noncommercial] ! 


9 


hemes capable of accommodating 3,599 girls. The report says: 





The good which these homes do in providing safe and comfortable liyine 
places for girls who would otherwise have to live in furnished-room hoyses 
ean hardly be estimated. They have proved of vital service in the lives 
hundreds of girls, and the testimony which many residents, especially 
younger girls, offer as to the effect of the congenial surroundings must j; 
deed be gratifying to the boards of managers and house superintendents. Thos: § 
parents who see their daughters start off to the city to begin their “ resegre) f 
magnificent ” must feel a cause for serious anxiety removed, when they kno 
that these daughters are safely located in a heme with pleasant surroundine 
and congenial associates. 


- 


From only 140 girls in 7 homes was it possible to secure dit» 
through personal interview, but this was supplemented by the recor. 
of the homes which, although incomplete, or not open to inspectio: 
furnished considerable data concerning several hundred girls. As 
to living conditions of girls not reached by these homes a certain 
amount of information was secured for 842, of whom 535 were po 
sonally seen, 206 living in furnished rooms or boarding houses, 29» 
boarding with private families, and 37 housed in small apartments 
of their own. The following table presents the nationality, ages, 
occupations, and wages of the girls in the homes and those adrift, 
showing the per cent under each specified item. 


a GOOD Sy 


NATIONALITY, AGES, OCCUPATION, AND WAGES OF GIRLSIN THE HOMES AND THOSE 
ADRIFT, SHOWING NUMBER AND PER CENT UNDER EACH SPECIFIED ITEM. 


ao Cea 
7 ¥ 


















































Girls in homes. Girls adrift 
Item. = 
Number. | Percent. | Number. | Per cen! 
Nationality: 
” EE RT aa a spain 232 28.0 133 15.8 
SC KT hGis ie gas bower Onda cas cesevnsdbed cesesene 205 24.7 14 
SN cblhs CY Whk We cbivaddbbued eeeed stneccaccevusses 119 14.4 38 1.5 
OT a eee ee reer ee 104 12.5 59 7.0 
RS COWL VES 566s i eisas cee ved cha ene sdavas lee ee 6 7 114 13.5 
LSS. << seein Ghatbedi se 150 neegans hasan de +s 163 19.7 484 7.5 
Ne. a Shae Fin cinin cpsitnn oc sce cuwe ctsvetwcedons 829 | 100.0 842 100.0 
i ge: q 
F ON is ais'g oh sca ccnesccvedscesccesscsveses 2 1 ee ee 
if i a ctinsepaensaciwes abugcoogees 44 12.3 97 il 
if 19 and less than 22............ eee abana bess a s's ie , 80 22.3 150 17 
iP 22 and less than 26..........-..------- ashe nekncieee 86 | 24.0 138 16.4 
iat! OS eer er eer ee Heedi 72 | 20.1 128 15.2 i 
it 8 en. cusses Cobh aecee cove 31 | 8.7 46 5 
Hf 36 and less than 41.................. pERL one ack nate 14 | 3.9 19 9.3 
anne 00 os 5 cn gnnsd sengecedmebnssccevscecss 29 | 8.1 i0 1.2 
| SEER 0 9 3 sb cd cv ns nce and chased babeccoccccenfocsecsesedes lodedabbheces 254 30.2 
18) 
i a ek HS dailtd celal <geesh Sei ebsdi. | 358; 100.0 832 | 100.0 
} i | 








1 This term is used in an informal sense. A few homes make a profit and pay dividend - 
of 4 per cent or 5 per cent to stockholders. Their aim, however, is social, not commercia’, 
and in that lies the difference between them and the ordinary furnished room or board- 
ing house. 
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NATIONALITY, AGES, OCCU PATION, AND WAGES OF GIRLSIN THE HOMES AND THOSE 
ADRIFT, SHOWING NUMBER AND PER CENT UNDER EACH SPECIFIED ITEM—Con. 

















Girls in homes. Girls adrift. 
Item. +, = — 
| Number. | Per cent. Number. | Ver cent. 

a " 7 | 

Occupation: . 
Office workers, stenozgraphers..................--...| 252 21.0 107 12.7 
Servants, domestic helpers, etc........ iccoaud 249 0.7 | 172 | ”) 4 
Teachers, kindergartners, governesses..-......-....-. 207 17.2 | i7 | 2.0 
NUMS@S ....- 2-22-2222 cece eee eee eee e-e-e- eka 114 9.5 | 15 | 18 
Factory WOTkGES. . < ..-.2-2-22.00-2-2-- 2 eee eee eee : 71 5.9 199 23.6 
Department store employees. .............- 62 5. 2 | 194 | 23.0 
PEE RE ONS ee 246 20.5 138 | 16.4 
Total.....--+-+-202- eee eee eee e eee ee eee eee : 1,201 | 100.0 842 | 100.0 

Wages: x 

U nder $4........ eee ; ae r 2.2 6 7 
En ee ere re 73 23.2 167 19.8 
$7 and less than $10... ................ ee 102 39.5 ann 29 
ee) js 3 26. 4 169 2). 1 
Sid and 1008 tet) ore... ............. 31 9.9 63 > 5 
I isos dees oc cc ca cccncenccscncens 17 5.4 27 14 
$21 and over.....- eae ea escce'e & : ae 1 3 20 2.4 
Ee a er rere Ee, ek ee eee ee eit fet 25 | 2.0 
EE ee ee Rieti die aie te oe Dh 314 100.0 | 842 | 100.0 








In addition to the more personal information secured by interviews 
with the girls, investigation was made of 500 furnished rooms in 
order to afford a more thorough understanding of the work and op- 
portunity of the organized homes. It was found that many of the 
homes have certain restrictions as to age, nationality, wage, and oc- 
cupation of the girls admitted, and the time during which they may 
remain in the home. Some have religious restrictions. The whole 
problem of closing hours, rules, and regulations was found to be one 
of the most difficult which the homes have to meet. The girls appear 
to recognize the need for certain restrictions, but object to definite 
rules “stuck up in your face all the time.” In several homes a spirit 
of self-government prevails, but the investigation seems to show that 
it can not be forced upon the girls, and in some cases where it was 
tried the plan broke down utterly. 

Of 51 homes reporting, 27 have no age restrictions, 2 have an age 
limit of 25 years, 3 of below 25, 5 of 30, 13 of 35, and 1 of 40. Of 
358 girls in 8 homes, 12.9 per cent were less than 19 years of age, 66.4 
per cent were 19 and less than 31, and 20.7 per cent were 31 and over. 
Two of the homes will not take girls who earn more than $8 a week, 
1 has a limit of $9, 5 limit the wage to $10, 7 to $12, 3 to $15, 1 to $17, 
and 2 to $18, while 30 have no wage restriction. Data obtained for 
314 girls in 12 homes show that 182, or 57.9 per cent, were receiving 
less than $10 a week, while 80, or 25.4 per cent, were receiving less 
than $7. Twenty-eight per cent of the girls scheduled are American, 
with English (24.7 per cent), German (14.4 per cent), and Irish (12.5 
per cent) following in the order named; the remainder (20.4 per cent) 
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represent 20 other nationalities. Of 1,201 girls in 15 homes, 252 (21 
per cent) were office workers and stenographers, 249 (20.7 per cent) 
were servants, and 207 (17.2 per cent) were teachers, kindergartners, 
and governesses, the remainder (41.1 per cent) being scattered among 
20 other occupations. . 

It was found that only 5 of the 54 organized homes were entirely 
self-supporting. Most of the homes frankly appeal to the public for 
help, and, although intended primarily for the girl earning low 
wages, admit girls “earning well above what economists say is 
living wage.” For instance, in 10 subsidized homes the investiga- 
tion showed that 41.6 per cent of 286 girls were earning above $10 a 
week. The price the girls are required to pay for board and room 
in these homes varies from $2.80 to $12 a week. Where the hotise is 
subsidized and thus able to offer board at a price far below the ordi- 
nary commercial rate, the claim is advanced by some that the effect 
on the girls is detrimental, since it tends directly to reduce their 
wages. Testimony is offered in support of this view. The girls them- 
selves, feeling that a subsidy is in the nature of a charity, appear to 
be opposed to the plan, although some were found who took the atti- 
tude expressed by one girl, who said: “A home should not depend for 
support on the earnings of hard-working girls. The homes are adver- 
tised as charity. Let us, therefore, get as much out of them as we 
ean.” The ability of a house to meet expenses depends very largely. 
it is pointed out, upon the management; the number accommodate! 
and the price paid have comparatively little to do with it. Mention 
is made of three entirely self-supporting houses accommodating 33s. 
40, and 45 girls, respectively, where the prices are from $4 to $6 a 
week for three meals a day, while one heavily subsidized place avc- 
commodates many hundred girls and charges from $4.25 to $10. De- 
tailed expenditures of three self-supporting homes are presented, tli 
following apportionment being typical: 


Per cent, 


TE DS A ea a ee EIS 23 
Beemer ane Weges..............«..-+ RMIT Pe ASI ee Silt FE 21 
I ad aes edie nicht ev ae chet POF 40 
gy Re ESS a SN FE ge Aa MAE ee 8 
Repairs and replenishing__---___~- sled lee ee Aare Se 5 
ee il A nti ec ng dl | SEES Sener 1 
eS Se ee 2 oe Sh ee ae are 2 

8 a ea IE IN RAEI ell eC PSR Lee 100 


The receipts and disbursements for one month and for the yea: 
1914-15 of the Eleanor Associations, a similar enterprise in Chicago. 
are given in full, showing the percentage of expenditure and cost 
per capita. 
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In order to determine why many girls fail to take advantage of 
these homes, why they apparently prefer ordinary commercial room- 
ing houses, what class or classes of girls need accommodations the 
most, and in short, what need is not now being met, an investigation 
of living conditions of girls adrift was planned. The inquiry was 
not confined to any one class nor to any wage level. As already sug- 
gested, 842 schedules* were secured representing diverse nationalities 
and occupations, almost every wage level and ages from 14 to 55. 
The kind of firms cooperating in this study resulted in a preponder- 
ance of factory workers (23.6 per cent) and department-store em- 
ployees (23 per cent). Approximately 16.4 per cent of these girls 
were in the 22 to 26 age group, and 513 (60.9 per cent) were under 
31 years of age. Nearly 63 per cent were receiving less than $10 
a week and more than 20 per cent were receiving less than $7. Of 
the 535 girls who were personally interviewed those living in fur- 
nished rooms received a higher wage than those living with private 
families. Also, it was found that of 159 in the group receiving less 
than $7 a week by far the largest proportion, 144, or 90.5 per cent, 
were compelled to live with private families, relatives, or friends 
who were willing to “ knock off on the price.” The following table 
indicates the weekly wage of 535 girls living away from home: 


WEEKLY WAGE OF 535 GIRLS LIVING AWAY FROM HOME IN NEW YORK CITY, CLAS- 
SIFIED BY MODE OF LIVING. 









































Living in fur- | Living with pri-| Living in apart- Total 
nished rooms. | vate families. | ments. si 
Weekly wage. eT a Se jn ! 
| 
Num- Per Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber. cent.! ber. cent.! | ber. cent.! ber. cent. 
—— aaa er eo 
Less than $4......... | CTA Oe ee 3 1.0 3 | 8.1 6 1.1 
Sy 10 4.9 141 48.3 2 | 5.4 153 28.6 
$7 and less than $10.................. 103 | 50.0 105 | 36.0 9| 24.3 217 40.6 
$10 and less than $13............ — 53 25.7 30 10.3 12 32.4 95 | 17.8 
$13 and less than $16................. 19 9.2 6 2.1 6 16.2 31 | 5.8 
$16 and less than $20................- il 5.3 1 3 3 8.1 15 | 2.8 
SOP OEE SO ratas cccccsecessecsescee-- 1 6D Pocncccccfescedcccfenccsesolpevccess 1 -2 
Fcc teincickeontkeseynxssse 9 4.4 6 2.1 2 | 5.4 17 | 3.2 
EE iy Hee ...| 206] 100.0}  292| 100.0| 37 | 100.0 | 535 | 100.0 
| | 











vesmmpeliiniiones taietione.” report, the per cents have been changed in some instances 
Of 119 living in furnished rooms and reporting, the largest num- 
ber (28.6 per cent) paid $6 and less than $7 for room and board, 
while of 205 living with private families and reporting, the largest 
number (37.6 per cent) paid less than $4 a week. It was found, how- 
ever, that the low-wage girl had to pay a higher per cent of her 
wages for board and room than the girl earning a better wage: 





1 See table on pp. 42 and 45, 
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Of 423 girls, 260, or 61.5 per cent, spent more than 50 per cent of 
their wages for room and board. Of this number 132, or 50.8 per 
cent, were receiving less than $10 a week, and 85, or 32.7 per cent. 
were receiving less than $7. 

The report discloses conditions in 500 furnished-room houses. It 
was found that preference is given to men roomers, that in only 26 
houses was there a public parlor where the roomers could entertain 
their friends; that houses changed hands many times in brief periods, 
making it dangerous to recommend them unless an investigation is 
made frequently, and in general, that, as one landlady expressed it, 
“ Danger obviously lurks everywhere in a furnished room locality. 
With the system of subletting flourishing, with roomers coming an 
going, with no public parlor in which to entertain friends, is it any 
wonder that the moral conditions in many rooming houses are de- 
cidedly bad?” The testimony of several girls is given, indicating tlie 
loneliness of furnished-room life. It was found that accommodations 
vary greatly for the same price. The price for single rooms ranges 
from $2 to $6 a week, with the average about $3, which secures a ver) 
good room in some sections of the city, and “a tiny hall bedroom, 
shabbily and meagerly furnished,” in other sections. 

One of the features of the investigation was to discover why gir! 
are not living in the homes. The one reason heard most frequent): 
was the fear of restrictions. “I don’t know which is worse,” declare! 
one girl, “the cramped and awful loneliness of a hall bedroom or th 
humiliating and soul-depressing charity and rules of a home.” An- 
other reason was the “ fear of gossip and everybody knowing your : 
own personal affairs.” The testimony of the girls may be this | 
summed up— — 











Tell the Y. W. C. A. to build a place where girls like me can feel they really 
belong, where we can have one or two rooms by ourselves and a place, no matter 
how small, that’s really our own. I guess I'd stay there forever if they’d let me. 
I’m so tired of this drifting around. 

Of those living with private families the report says: 

It would be quite misleading to convey the impression that all low-wage girls 
who live with private families are better situated than if they were living in 
homes. Living conditions, almost indecent, and moral dangers, certainly very 
grave, oftentimes confront girls boarding with strangers. 

Living in small apartments was found to be the most ideal for 
these girls. The report says: 

For real economy in living, economy combined not with shocking overcrowd- 


ing and evil conditions, but with a normal and happy mode of life, one must 
turn to the woman who rents an apartment, does her own work, and buys her 


food at the lowest possible prices. 
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Of the 37 girls interviewed who were keeping house it is declared 
that not one would change her way of living. These apartments 
may be had for as low as $2.25 a week, and the cost of food for those 
virls who bought their own supplies and cooked their own meals was 
$2 to $2.50 a week for two meals a day. 

‘From this investigation of living conditions it is definitely con- 
cluded that— 





- 
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1. There is need for further suitable housing accommodations for self- 
supporting women. 

2. There is need for a house where meals would be optional. 

3. The institutional atmosphere which is bound to result when even 40 girls 
live together offers no real, permanently satisfying solution of the problem of 
living. 

4, The blind but nevertheless very real prejudice against organized homes 
in the minds of no small number of girls brought out the fact that if a new 
home were built there would always be a considerable class whom no amount 
of argument could induce to live in such a place. 

5. There was constantly shown throughout the investigation the deep long- 
ing on the part of wage-earning women for “a home of their own.” 








These facts, declares the report, point “toward a socialized apart- 
ment house for women, with apartments ranging in size from one 
room and kitchenette to several rooms; a cafeteria open to the public 
as Well as to residents of the house; a large reception room on the 
main floor, surrounded by several smaller and more private recep- 
tion rooms; and a socially minded woman superintendent in charge.” 
It is believed that the training which such a place would offer in real 
home making is no minor argument in its favor. “The home in- 
stinct 1s strong in nearly all women; and if it is a precious thing, as 
so many people would have us believe, is it not right that it should 
have some means of expression! It may even be that the restlessness 
among Wage-earning women, of which we hear so much nowadays, 
can in some part be laid to inadequate living accommodations. Cer- 
tainly if women are increasingly entering industry, to be there per- 
manently, there should be some adequate provision made for them. 
Such an undertaking as the proposed socialized apartment house will 
be, if it proves nothing else, a valuable social experiment.” 

Examples furnished in the course of the investigation by the 
numerous model tenement buildings which have apartments designed 
for families renting as low as $2.25 a week per room, and which pay 
dividends to stockholders of 4 per cent and 5 per cent, led to the con- 
clusion that apartments in this proposed building could be rented at a 
price within the range of wage-earning women and still be entirely 
self-supporting. 
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REPORT OF NEW YORK STATE COMMISSION ON 
VENTILATION. 


This commission was appointed in June, 1913, and began actual 
experimental work in the following December. Its duty was “to 
examine and investigate the subject of ventilating systems in the 
public schools and other public buildings of the State and the proper 
installation of the same, to the end that a thorough and effective 
system, which will assure an adequate supply of fresh air under the 
best conditions, will be maintained.” The need for such a commis- 
sion was suggested by the governor, who in appointing it said: 

Even the most fundamental facts which must lie at the basis of any efforts 
to ventilate our school buildings have not been scientifically determined by any 
experiments which have been made thus far. It is not known, for example, 
and can not be known without more adequate experiments than have been 
possible up to this time, what temperature should be maintained in pubtic- 
school buildings. Indeed, it has not even been proven whether a const:ani 
temperature or a varying temperature is more beneficial. We do not know 
scientifically what degree of humidity should be maintained in our schoolrooms. 

All of these questions in regard to school ventilation are equally 
important as to factory ventilation. 

The efforts of the commission during the first year were devote: 
mainly to a study of the effect on the body of temperature ani 
chemical purity of the air.t. This was the inital step in carrying out 
the program of determining the relative importance of the different 
factors in ventilation, namely, temperature, humidity, air motion, 
chemical composition, odor, dust, and bacteria. The commission 
realized that four atmospheric conditions produce, or are suppose! 
to produce, unfavorable effects upon those exposed to them: High 
heat, alone or combined with high humidity, chemical effluvia of 
various sorts resulting from human occupancy, drafts or exposure to 
cold air, and air of unduly low humidity, and it determined to make 
a careful study of the physiological effect of all four of these conii- 
tions. Experiments were carried on in the College of the City of 
New York, four subjects being placed in the observation room for 
periods varying from three and one-half to eight hours a day. In 
all, 93 different subjects were under observation, Describing the 
plan pursued, the commission says: 

The physiological condition of the subjects was determined at the beginning 
and the end of the day’s routine and at intermediate periods by observations of 


body temperature, blood pressure and pulse, standing and reclining, and rate of 
respiration. During certain of the experiments more elaborate studies were 





1Some results of the first year’s work of the New York State Commission on Ventila- 
tion—a paper read before Joint Session Laboratory and Sanitary Engineering Sections, 
American Public Health Association, Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 3, 1914. Reprinted from 
American Journal of Public Health, vol. 5, No. 2. Boston, 1915. 34 pp. Illustrated. 9 | 
charts. 
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made of the return of the pulse to its normal rate after physical work, of the 
respiratory quotient, of the carbohydrate and protein metabolism, of the size of 
the dead space of the respiratory passages, of the amount of heat produced by 
the body, of the constitution of the air in the alveoli of the lungs and hence 
of the acidosis of the blood, of the duration of digestion, of the dissociation 
of the oxyhemoglobin of the blood, and of the specific gravity and the freezing 
point of the urine. 

The amount of physical work performed under various conditions was 
measured by the use of a Krogh bicycle ergometer and by a simple apparatus 
in which dumb-bells were successively raised and lowered through a known 
height, the completion of each excursion being recorded by a lever attached to 
the counter. 

The quantity and quality of intellectual product per unit of time under dif- 
ferent air conditions was exhaustively studied by a long series of psychological 
tests, including naming of colors, and opposites, cancellation, addition, mental 
multiplication, typewriting and grading specimens of handwriting, poetry, and 
English composition. 

Finally in two series of experiments the effect of air conditions upon appetite 
was studied by serving standard lunches to the subjects in the observation room 
and determining the number of calories consumed, 


In the pamphlet outlining the results of the first year’s work of 
the commission numerous charts are presented and each experiment 
is described in detail. In general, all the experiments tended to show 
that as compared with chemical purity of the air temperature is by 
far the more important item in determining comfort in an occupied 
room. It was found that even slight differences in temperature pro- 
duce characteristic physiological responses in the body, and affect 
the output of physical work and likewise the inclination to do mental 
work. In only one respect’ did the chemical quality of the air 
breathed seem to show any characteristic effect on the body mecha- 
nism, this effect appearing in the slightly diminished appetite for 
food in a stale, unventilated atmosphere. 

Based on these experiments the commission reached the following 
conclusions: 

1. A very high room temperature, such as 86° F., with 80 per cent relative 
humidity, produces slight but distinct elevation of body temperature, an 
increase in reclining heart rate, an increase in the excess of standing over 
reclining heart rate, a very slight lowering of systolic blood pressure, and a 
marked fall in the Crampton value. 

2. A moderately high room temperature, 75°, with 50 per cent relative hu- 
midity, has all the effects noted above, although, of course, in less degree than 
the extreme temperature condition. 

3. Even the extreme room temperature of 86°, with 80 per cent relative hu- 
midity, shows no effect upon rate of respiration, dead space in the lungs, acidosis 
of the blood, dissociation of oxyhemoglobin, respiratory quotient, rate of heat 
preduction, rate of digestion, carbohydrate or protein metabolism, concentra- 
tion of the urine, and skin sensitivity. 

4. The power to do either mental or physical work, measured by the quantity 
and quality of the product by subjects doing their utmost, is not all dimin- 
ished by a room temperature of 86°, with 80 per cent relative humidity. 
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5. On the other hand, the inclination to do physical work and the inciination 
to do mental work are diminished by sufficiently high room temperatures, So 
far as physical work is concerned, our tests show a decrease in actual work 
performed, when the subject had a choice between working or not working, of 
15 per cent under the 75° condition and of 37 per cent under the 86° condition, 
as compared in each case with 68°. 

6. Stagnant air at the same temperature as fresh air, even when it contains 
20 or more parts of carbon dioxide and all the organic and other substances iy 
the breathed air of occupied rooms, has, so far, shown no effect on any of the 
physiological responses listed above under 1 and 3, nor on the power or inclina- 
tion to do physical or mental work, nor on the sensations of comfort of the 
subjects breathing it. 

7. On the other hand, the appetite for food of subjects exposed to such stag 
nant air may be slightly reduced. 

8. These experiments seem to indicate that overheated rooms are not only 
uncomfortable, but produce well-marked effects upon the heat regulating and 
circulatory systems of the body and materially reduce the inclination of occu- 
pants to do physical work. ‘he most important effects of “bad air” are due 
to its high temperature, and the effects of even a slightly elevated room temm- 
perature, such as 75°, are sufficiently clear and important to warrant carefu! 
precautions against overheating. 

9. The chemical changes in the breathed air of occupied rooms are of coi- 
paratively minor importance, although the substances present in such air may 
exert a slight decrease in the appetite for food. 


During the year 1915,’ besides repeating certain of the studies on 
temperature and stale air, the commission gave attention to (1) the 
relation of heat and cold to respiratory affections, (2) the influence 
of humidity on comfort and mental work, (3) methods for deter- 
mining the dust content of the air, (4) the comparative effects of 
different types of natural and mechanical ventilation on comfort, 
mental efficiency, and physical condition, and (5) the course taken 
by air currents m a fan-ventilated room. It was thought desira!le 
to determine, if stale air is bad, what particular element of staleness 
is bad, whether it is the odor, the increase of carbon dioxide, or of 
organic poisons which dull the appetite. As to the relation of heat 
and cold to respiratory affections, the commission experimented wit! 
nearly 150 subjects exposed to varied conditions of heat, cold, and 
humidity. It was found that heat causes a swelling of the inferior 
turbinates of the nose, tending to diminish the size of the breathing 
space, and increased secretion and reddening of the membranes, 
while the action of cold as a rule is just the opposite. These ex- 
periments also led the commission to conclude that chilling and over- 
heating tend to diminish the body’s resistance to infection. 





1 An outline of the activities of the New York State Commission on Ventilation, for the 


year 1915, presented at the annual meeting of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, New York City, Jan. 20, 1916, by George T. Palmer, Chief of In- 
vestigating Staff, New York State Commission on Ventilation. 18 pp. Illustrated. i1 
charts. 
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In its study of the influence of humidity on comfort and mental 
work, the experiments, based on a dry-schoolroom condition of 75° 
and 20 per cent relative humidity, seemed to indicate that interme- 
diate humidities around 35 per cent are at least more comfortable 
than either the extreme dryness or the 50 per cent humidity which 
feels quite moist. The effect of dryness in increasing the steadiness 
of the hand, the eye, or the arm or in causing confusion of mind or 
distraction, if indicated at all, appeared to be very slight. As 
measured by the saturation deficit the dryness of 20 per cent humidity 
at 75° is greater than at 68°, and it is therefore more than probable 
that dryness at 68° would be even less easily detected if at all. 

In considering the dust problem as a ventilation factor, the com- 
mission found itself handicapped by lack of satisfactory devices for 
collecting and analyzing dust, and the results of experiments of this 
character are reserved for a future report. 

The commission made a study of the comparative efficiency of 
natural ventilation and the more complex mechanical ventilation, de- 
siring to find out whether there is an appreciable advantage to com- 
fort in admitting air to a schoolroom directly from open windows, 
and. if such an advantage exists, to determine whether it is of such 
moment as to influence the physical and mental development of pupils. 

Much of the work of the commission, it is explained, is being re- 
peatel for verification, the result of which may influence the inter- 
pretation of the preceding efforts, and many of the experiments have 
not yet been concluded. 





RECENT REPORTS RELATING TO WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION AND INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, 


CALIFORNIA.’ 


The report of the industrial accident commission of California 
presents the activities-of the five departments—compensation, per- 
manent disability rating, medical, insurance, and safety—and gives 
statistics for the year ending December 31, 1914. On June 30, 1915, 
6,858 employers had filed with the commission written acceptances 
of the compensation provisions of the law; the number of employees 
given protection is not stated. Of the 1,269 cases filed with the com- 
mission for adjudication during the fiscal year, 939 were decided, of 
which 598 involved awards as follows: 





1 California. Report of the industrial accident commission, July 1, 1914, to June 50, 
1915. San Francisco [1915]. 140 pp. Illustrated. 
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VALUE OF AWARDS IN DECIDED CASES, JULY 1, 1914, TO JUNE 3), 1915. 











Amount of 














Nature of injury. Number. award ; 

| bd 

ET ey PIE ag lar bee  se ARRS  IL y Sel aes Mi aD 133 | 310, 898 7 

RI. aU dvdc. SeGdunss scnasnctvceccad SESE YS FEA LE Nie 87 By 121 | cr 945.5] 4 

RG REE a EE a SR See ENT MIT 344 | 81, 041.60 4 

a a a a | 598 cx ; 
The insurance e department repor ts that “it has now been Béenor 
strated beyond a doubt that it is possible for the State permanent] y 
and economically to conduct an insurance enterprise,” and adds thiat 

at the close of the first year the “ fund” had written $547,161.24 
net compensation insurance premiums, or approximately $144,000 
in excess of the writings of its nearest competitor. On June 30, ; 


1915, a refund to policyholders, amounting to 15 per cent of the 
earned premiums, was declared. From January 1, 1914, to June 
30, 1915, 5,861 cases of accidental injuries were reported to the 
“fund ;” 5,392 of these cases resulted in temporary total disability, 
83 resulted in permanent partial! disability, and 37 resulted in death. ia 
Of the total cases reported, 349 were rejected as creating no liability 
on the part of the State compensation insurance fund. The financial 
statement of the fund as of June 30, 1915, covering 18 months, is as 
follows: 


id 


State compensation insurance fund, 


RECEIPTS. 





EAL aE A RT $100, 000, 00 
Premiums written, less premiums re- 
EE SS we ae Tee ee eee 928, 152. 09 
Interest received, due and accrued__._ —s_ 24, 840. 26 
0 eo we Part oe Pe ee $1, 052, 992. 35 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Expenses and salaries (other than 

















claim department) ~-------------_- $76, 651. 62 
Expenses and salaries (claim depart- 
ES ARR ee AS es SS ee ee 51, 216. 34 
Compensation and statutory medical 
EER, A re 162, 488. 78 
Statutory reserve for outstanding 
NE Sinsation ceneninentih bv eg toninmciccnd> 385, 796. 84 
Unearned premiums —~---~~------~------ 145, 041. 40 
- .  ERASGRY RE ESQ Srend ERE ees = Ueeeee wee aide sibel 801, 194. 93 
LORE SE BL SE A EAE AE ns EET, 251, 797. 42 
Less refund allowed policyholders_________--_-_--_-_-_-__-_--------_ 65, 866. 85 
RRR IE es. le se As ey LP 185, 930. 57 
I a on suscsilabah wp han dpe enamertinnandeabiigiit 106, 000. 00 
Net accumulated surplus (unapportioned)—- - -------------------- 85,930.57 
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The above statement, it is explained, is based on the statutory re- 
serve of $385,796.84 to cover outstanding liabilities. If the indicated 
amount of such liabilities ($171,920.77, including liberal estimates for 
all undetermined cases) were used the surplus would be as follows: 

EE ee * $465, 673. 49 
Less refund allowed policyholders 65, S66. 85 





Net surplus , 399, 806. 64 

The safety department reports 746 inspections affecting 76,843 
employees. In these visits emphasis was laid upon the importance 
of employers purchasing machinery properly protected. There is 
one safety museum in San Francisco which received a large number 
of additional exhibits during the year. A branch safety museum is 
located at Los Angeles. The value of these museums is emphasized. 

The reporting of industrial accidents in California is obligatory, 
even farmers and employers of domestic and casual labor, who are 
exempted from lability for compensation, being required to submit 
reports. Failure to report or give intelligence of industrial accidents 
is, upon conviction, punishable by a fine. It is stated that this power 
to punish has never yet been invoked by the commission. In those 
industries where accident compensation is not paid, it is fair to as- 
sume that the total accidents reported will be considerably below the 
number which actually occurred, for this has been the experience in 
all countries. 

During the year 1914, 62,211? accidents were reported to the 
commission. Of this number 678 were fatal, 1,292 were permanent, 
and 60,241 were temporary. Employers and insurance companies 
paid $1,861,809.35 to relieve and compensate the injuries resulting 
from the year’s accidents. The following statement indicates the 
total. and average payments for compensation and medical and 
burial benefits for each class of injury: 


AMOUNT PAID IN COMPENSATION, AND MEDICAL AND BURIAL BENEFITS, FOR EACH 
SPECIFIED CLASS OF INJURY, SHOWING AVERAGE PER CASE, 1914. 








| 
Compensation. | Medical aid. Total benefits. 





Nature of disability. A ver- A ver- Aver- 
Paid. | age per Paid. age per Paid. age per 
| case. case. case. 
| 


$243, 366. 20 's358, 95 |§$34, 751.29 | $51.26 | $278,117.49 | $41.02 








WO Gaon oi eneis Svea 678 1.1 
Permanent 1, 292 2.1 283,521.59 | 211. 70 79, 721. 03 61. 70 363, 242. 62 281.15 
Temporary 460,241 | 96.8 | 604,743.00 | “10:04 615, 706.24 | 10.22 | 1,220,449.24 | 20.25 


| 62,211 0.0 | 1.13 »| 18.1917 29. 92 


18.19 | 730,178.56 | 11.74 | 1,861, 809. 35 




















62,211 | 100.0 | 1, 131, 630. 79 | 





' This is obtained by substituting $171,920.77 for $385,796.84 in the statement of disbursements. 

? In all, 62,666 accidents were reported, but 455 are not included in the report since it was impossible 
to determine whether they were bona fide accidents. 

* Includes burial expenses, the amount of which is not stated. 3 

* Of this number, 12,737 were compensable, that is, caused a time lost of 15 days or more, making the 
average compensation paid per case $47.48, the average medical aid $48.34, and the total average paid $95.82, 
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Of the 678 fatal accidents, 226, or 33.53 per cent, occurred in trans- 
portation; 121, or 17.85 per cent, in manufacturing; and 115, or 
16.96 per cent, in construction work. Nearly 22 per cent were caused 
by collisions, 20.94 per cent by persons falling, and 20.06 per cent 
by dangerous substances. The average age of those killed was 39 
years, 25.81 per cent falling in the 30 to 39 year group and 67.55 
per cent being between the ages of 20 and 50. Approximately 52 per 
cent were receiving between $10 and $19 per week, and 83.19 per 
cent were receiving $30 or less a week. Nearly 40 per cent were 
married men, and 59.14 per cent were native Americans. 

In a study of the 1,292 permanently injured, it is shown that 
during 1914 compensation amounting to $283,521.59, or about $219 
each, was paid to those so disabled. The average per case in 1915 

was $126.84. More than one-third (37.3 per cent) of these injuries 
resulted in amputation of one finger. The largest number of per 
manent injuries (450, or 34.83 per cent) occurred in manufacturing 
industries, involving compensation and medical benefits amounting 
to $87,088.92. Machinery caused 584, or 45.20 per cent, of the acc: 
i dents, the total compensation and medical benefits being $122,091.77. 

2 More than 55 per cent were receiving between $10 and $19 per week 
in wages. The married men numbered 636, or 49.22 per cent. 

The 60,241 accidents which occasioned only temporary disabilitie: 
caused a loss in time of 695,594 days, or an average for all cases 
where disability lasted through the day of injury of 16.8 days. 
These accidents represent an estimated total wage loss of about 
$2,000,000. Against this figure of wage loss is set the sum of 
$604,743, which employers and insurance companies paid in com- 
pensation, or a total of $1,220,449.24, if medical benefits be included. 
Of the entire number, 18,452 caused no time loss, but required medi- 
cal attention; 27,664 caused time loss of less than 15 days and were 
not compensable; and 12,737 caused a time loss of 15 days or move 
and were compensable. Considering only these last cases, the aver- . 
age compensation paid was $47.48. The amount paid for medica! 
benefits was $615,706.24, or an average of $19.74 per case considered. 3 
Most of these accidents, 19,004, or 31.55 per cent, occurred in manu- i 
facturing; transportation came second with 15,836, or 26.29 per 
cent. The chief cause of these temporary accidents were falling 1 
objects, 17,126 cases, or 28.43 per cent; and dangerous substances, 

12,059 cases, or 20.02 per cent. 

Considerable space is devoted to detailed studies of these tem- 

porary accidents. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

In the Review of September, 1915 (p. 37), was given, by industry 
classifications, the experience under the Massachusetts workmen’s 
compensation act for the period July 1, 1912, to September 30, 1914, 
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for each classification for which pay rolls of not less than $500,000 
were reported. The losses actually paid and outstanding (estimated) 
were given so as to show separately payments for death and specified 
injuries, weekly indemnity, and medical services. The loss rates 
per $100 of pay roll were also given for each classification. 

The accompanying table shows the experience under the Massachu- 
setts workmen’s compensation act from July 1, 1912, to December 31, 
1914, on all policies written by each authorized insurance company in 
the State. The earned premiums are based upon estimated pay rolls, 
except for those policies which terminated prior to December 31 of 
the respective years. On these policies the earned premiums are 
based upon audited pay rolls. These data were compiled from the 
schedules and records in the office of the Massachusetts insurance 
department. 

The table shows the net premium written and earned, losses paid 
and incurred, per cent of loss and expense of premiums earned, and 
amount spent for inspection and accident prevention work for each 
vear. 

It will be noted that the total earned premiums for the two and 
one-half years amounted to $11,730,971, while the losses incurred were 
$5.466,892. The per cent of loss incurred of total premiums earned 
for the combined companies was for stock companies 37.06 per cent 
in 1912, 46.45 per cent in 1913, and 57.96 per cent in 1914, while for 
mutual companies it was 27.63 per cent in 1912, 35.52 per cent in 
1913, and 53.35 per cent in 1914. ‘The increase was due to reductions 
in premium rates on the one hand and increased cost of the act on 
the other. : 

The average acquisition expense—that is, the expense of getting 
business—together with taxes incurred, was for stock companies 19.05 
per cent of the premiums earned in 1912, 18.97 per cent in 1913, and 
18.72 per cent in 1914, and for mutual companies, nothing in 1912 
and 2.43 per cent in 1913 and in 1914. 

Expenses other than taxes and commissions for stock companies 
amounted to 13.77 per cent of earned premiums in 1912, 17.61 per cent 
in 1913, and 17.61 per cent in 1914, while for mutual companies they 
amounted to 13.17 per cent in 1912, 14.59 per cent in 1913, and 14.94 
per cent in 1914. 

The total expense for the stock companies was 32.81 per cent of 
earned premiums in 1912, 36.58 per cent in 1913, and 36.33 per cent 
in 1914, while for the mutuals the percentages were 14.17, 17.02. and 
17.37 for the same years. 

Expenditures for accident inspection and prevention work for the 
combined companies were $31,169 in 1912, $98,123 in 1918, and 


‘ 


$83,671 in 1914, making a total of $212,963. 
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58 MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
NEW YORK.’ 

Since 1901 the New York Department of Labor has published annua! 
reports on industrial accidents occurring within the State. In 1914 
employers in factories, mines, and quarries and building and en- 
gineering work were required to repert to the department all acc) 
dents which caused any interruption of work or required any treat 
ment, medical or otherwise. The reports for this year are believed 
by the department to be more complete than the statistics for previo 
years, although they are by no means complete. 

Of the various causes of nenfatal accidents by far the most signiti 
cant was power machinery. To this factor were chargeable 26.7 
per cent out of a total of 88,314 nonfatal accidents reported durii 
the year ending September 30, 1914. Of this proportion 18.7 ), 
cent were chargeable to machines at which the person injured \ 
working, 5.4 per cent to conveying and hoisting machinery, 2.6 p 
cent to transmission of power. Next to power machinery as a fact« 
in causing nonfatal. accidents stands weights and falling object- 
which accounted for 24.4 per cent; hand tools accounted for 10. 
per cent: fall of person, 9.6 per cent; heat and electricity, 6.9 }. 
cent; and vehicles and animals, 2.5 per cent: while miscellaneoi- 
causes—ineluding knecing against objects, stepping upon or stri 
ing against nails, handling sharp objects, flying objects, whose sou 
is unknown, poisoning gases, etc.—accounted for 19.1 per cent. 

Distribution of the causes of accidents within industries show 
very similar results as to the importance of power machinery 
producing accidents. Thus, in factories, this item accounted 
31.7 per cent of the 64,250 factory accidents reported. In mines ai! 
quarries the héaviest factor in producing accidents was that 0: 
weights and falling objects, which acceunted for 48 per cent of 1 
total of 1,277 accidents. This was also the most important fact. 
in causing accidents in building and engineering operations, accowi 
ing for 36 per cent out of a total of 22,787 nonfatal accidents. 11 
each of the three groups of industries the cause to which is attribute: 
the smallest proportion of accidents is vehicles and animals. 

The highest accident rates due to power machinery are found 
the following factory industries: 


Per cent. 

ECE a ee PE 
Cg ER ESS a aes ee) ee a ee 54.5 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods_.__.___--.----------------- 54.0 
pS GE Rate aS SEN a se ee te ee. _ 49.3 
Clothing, millinery, ete__-.--.------~-- a ep ee EL ha 44,2 
57.0 


Ra! Sa Se = eae ae eae 





1 New York Department of Labor, Special Bulletin, issued under the direction of th» 
Industria! Commission, No. 75: Statistics of industrial accidents, 1914, Prepared !: 
the Bureau of Statistics and Information. 77 pp. ; 
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On the other hand the following show low rates due to this cause: 
Stone, clay, and glass products; chemicals, oils, paints, etc.; food, 
liquor, and tobacco; and water, light, and power. 

These facts are, of course, in keeping with the character of the 
industry and are determined very largely by the proportion of power 
machinery in use. 

High proportions of accidents due to fall of person are shown for 
chemicals, oils, paints, ete.: paper, clothing, millinery, laundry, etc. ; 
food, liquor, and tobacco; and water, light, and power. This is ex- 
plained as due to the fact that a number of employees work on wet 
and slippery floors in many of these industries. 

Compared with factories, the report declares, the industries in the 
building and engineering group show a low proportion of accidents 
due to power machinery. 

To show in greater detail the percentage distribution of the non- 
fatal accidents classified according to their cause, the following table 
has been taken from the report: 

NONFATAL ACCIDENTS DURING YEAR ENDING SEPT. 30, 1914, REPORTED PRIOR TO 
NOV. 1, 1914, BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES. 


r 


Percentage of nonfatal accidents due to— 


Machinery. 
Total 

re- 
ported | Con- | | eo 
Industry. fatal ao vey- | — Fall | Weights Vehi- 
ve 'trans-| 18 | Work- elec-} Of | , 2nd 


~ | and 4 . .. | per- | falling | ; 
dents. male | ing | To-| tric- ia objects. | 2 
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}chin- 
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Factories. 








Stone, clay, and glass | 
tae ee 2,077 
Metals, machines, and | 
conveyances........... 38, 766 
Wood manufactures... ... 2,743 
Furs, leather,and rubber | 

goods 2,148 
Chemicals, oils, paints, | 

ete 2,576 
aper | 2,010 
Printing and paper goods .| 2, 364 
Textiles 3,115 
Clothing, millinery, ete. .| 1,048 
Food, liquors, and to- | 
baceo. | 4,617 


Water, light, and power. .| 2,738 
Miscellaneous 48 
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NONFATAL ACCIDENTS DURING YEAR ENDING SEPT. 30, 1914, REPORTED PRIOR Yo 
NOYV.1,1914, BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES—Concluded. 


Percentage of nonfatal accidents due to— 





| | 
























































Machinery. | 
Total 
7m ee 
por Con- — 

Industry. non- | POw-| vey. Heat | ran | Weights | Veh! Mis- | ; 
fatal conn ing Work and | of and cles Hand} cel- | 
acei- |Fans-) ang | Ork- elec- per-| falling and | tools. | lan- | 
dents. | MIS- |p 5ic¢-| Ing | To-| tric- | o, objects. | 224 aoeee | 

sion | in ma- | tal.| ity. |) "| °°?" | mals. am 
mae — chines. 
chin- | chin- 
ery: | ery. 
Building and Engineering. 
Excavating .............. 10,984 | 0.7/11.0; 3.2 )14.9] 4.2 ]11.1 39.2 4.5) 11.5] 14 
Thereof shafts and tun- 
SUL Gtk s 5s cawnecs bums 7,401 -5 | 10.3 2.9 }13.7 3.8 110.2 41.9 4.5 | 10 15 ) 
Erecting and structural 
WEEK... -.0-00- sasoses 5, 481 -4/) 6.9 2.3} 9.6] 2.2 |19.3 33.7] 2.1] 9.1 | 24.0 
Finishing and furnishing .| 2,649 -3 | 5.1 2.0} 7.4 | 11.1 |24.5 26.8 | 1.4 110.2] 18.6 
Wrecking and moving. . . 3 ae 2.8) 1.4] 4.2] 2.8 [16.9 te 11.3 | 25.4 ) 
Other or miscellaneous.../ 3,602 | .4/ 11.7 3.9 16.1] 4.7 | 9.6 36.7 | 4.3/)18.8] 9.9 
 viskesveced 122,787; .6| 9.4] 29/129] 4.6|144] 36.0] 3.5] 11.9] 167 1 
Grand total........ 88,314! 2.6 (84 | 187 26.7 | 6.9|9.6| 24.4 25/108) 19.1 100.0 
| 








That section of the report under review which relates to the catiso- 
of fatal industrial accidents is based on the number of accident. : 
(2,819) reported to the department during the years 1911 to 191). 
Accidents occurring in connection with three catastrophies whic) 
caused 204 deaths are not included. 

The greatest proportion of fatal accidents in factories, 42.3 per 
cent, was caused by mechanical power. Mechanical power is, there- 
fore, the most significant factor in producing fatal accidents, as wel! 
as nonfatal ones. Heat and electricity caused 23.9 per cent and fall of 
person 18.4 per cent of all fatal accidents in factories, 1911 to 191}. 

The classified number and distribution of the causes of 2,819 fata! 
industrial accidents, 1911 to 1914, is as follows: 


NUMBER AND COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGES OF FATAL ACCIDENTS IN FACTORI!s, 
MINES AND QUARRIES, AND BUILDING AND ENGINEERING, 1911 TO 1914, BY M\!\ 
CAUSES. 


























Number. Per cent. 
Cause. Mines | Building Mines | Building 

Factories.| and and engi-|Factories.| and jand enei- t 

quarries. | neering. quarries. | neering. : 
Mechanical power. ..........-...-----.--+. 457 26 518 42.3 26.8 1.6 
Heat and electricity .................-...-- 259 24 239 23.9 24.7 14.6 
Fall of persom..........-.-.-----+--+--+++- 199 8 545 18. 4 8.2 33.2 
Weights and falling objects................ 81 35 246 7.5 36. 1 15.0 
PT OC CEPT E TS TE LETT 85 4 93 7.9 4.2 6 
Mh tcatidhgenddpusndac ddbspapey 1,081 97 1, 641 100.0 100. 0 100.0 




















“Assuming the technique of industry to remain substantially tlic 
same as it has been during the years from 1911 to 1914, inclusive, the 
completeness of the reports recorded in the above table justifies tli 
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fyilowing tentative conclusions: First, that mechanical power will 
continue to cause most fatalities in factories, followed in order by 
teat and electricity, fall of person, weights and falling objects, and 
niiscellaneous causes. With increased knowledge of the cause of 
accidents some of the fatalities classified now in the last-named 
group will undoubtedly be shifted to the other groups. Second, 
that weights and falling objects will continue to be the leading cause 
of fatalities in mines and quarries, followed in order by mechanical 
power, heat and electricity, fall of person, and miscellaneous causes. 
And, third, that fall of person will continue to eause most fatal acci- 
dents in building and engineering, followed in order by mechanical 










power, heat and electricity, weights and falling objects, and mis- 
cellaneous causes. Mechanical power may lead fall of person in 
the number of fatalities, and it is almost certain that the comple- 
tion of the subways in New York City will reduce the proportion 
of deaths in the building and engineering group due to weights and 







falling objects.” 
The department, in addition to its inquiries regarding the causes 
of industrial accidents, made a special investigation of 1,571 ma- 
chinery accidents in factories during the years 1913 and 1914 with 
2 view to ascertaining the relation of the use of guards to the oceur- 







rence of accidents. The character of the selection of the accidents 
vestigated does not permit of any conclusions as to the frequency 
of occurrence of accidents in connection with the use of guards on 
machinery but does reflect some information concerning the atti- 
tude of employers and employees regarding the question of the 
use of guards, and also throws some light on the extent of our know!- 








edge of practical and effective machine guards. 
The results of the investigations, as reported by the investigators 
who made them, are recorded as follows: 








VPERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTIGATED MACHINE ACCIDENTSIN FACTORIES 
IN RELATION TO GUARDS. 















Guard was practicable but 
not provided at time of 









| Guard Guess accident. 
, Guard | was pro- Binge A ——-- C 
Kind of machinery. was | vided peso: Not pro- core ss : n- 
7 es practi- - Provided | known 
used, but not cable vided hofens 
sed. 7 : »for Phen : ‘otal. 
used before inventi- otal 
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gation. 


















































saws. | 4 a 15.9 ; 23. 6 4. 
as. OE 26.0 10.5 5.6 28. 0 26.3 54.3 2.6 
Stamping machines.............| 21.7 6.6 31.9 iv. 1 16.3 34. 4 5.4 
PlOVALOTS «sae eeeeene------| Roe 1.8 35.8 22.9 58.7 4.6 
rua age Sapenneens 44.8 27.6 3.8 8.6 13.3 21.9 1.9 
; aper cu ,». Stitching, and 
a staying mockines a lcs 38. 5 16.3 19, 2 13.5 9.6 23.1 2.9 
: Miscellaneous.................-. | 30.2 | 5.0 31.1 12.3 18, 6 30.9 2.8 
F ee ee a SS a Sa 
4 All machines............. | 34.8 | 10.7 | 17.0 17.7 16.3 34.0 | 3.5 
i euacinin: 7 | ! a a Pm 





is _— ee = 






? Cause of accident no longer existed at time of investigation because machine had been removed or 
factory was closed, etc. 
7620° —16——5 [491] 
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As no statistics are available to show the number of guarded ay 
of unguarded machines in the State, no conclusion, the report points 
out, can be drawn concerning the accident hazard of unguarded m,- 
chines as compared with the accident hazard of the same machines 
guarded. I*urthermore, as the accidents investigated were carefu||y 
selected, including only those resulting in death, dismemberment, oy 
long-time disablement, or cases where violation of law might | 
suspected and were not random samples, the statistics in this tal) 
are not therefore representative of all accidents occurring at suc}, 
machines. Nevertheless, with these limitations in view, the report 
deems that the table unquestionably shows four significant facts: 

(1) In over one-third of all accidents investigated (34 per cent) 
and in over one-half of those occurring at two kinds of machinery 
gearing (54.3 per cent) and elevators (58.7 per cent )—no guards were 
provided at the time of the accident; (2) in over one-tenth of «|! 
accidents investigated and in over one-fourth of those occurring «| 
planers and jointers guards were provided, but were not in use at 
the time of the accident; (3) over one-third of all accidents investi- 
gated and nearly one-half of those occurring at saws, planers, ani 
jointers happened in spite of the fact that machines were guarde« 
as fully as possible at the time of the accident; (4) in ever one-sixth, 
of all accidents investigated and in nearly one-third of those occiir- 
ring at stamping machines and miscellaneous machines guards were 
not practicable. 

“The two outstanding conclusions to be drawn from the above facts 
are these: First, that neither employers nor employees recognize (hie 
necessity of utilizing to the fullest extent the known means of guard 
ing machinery to prevent accidents; and, second, that our knowledge 
of practicable and effective machine guards is still elementary.” 





EMPLOYMENT IN MINES AND QUARRIES IN OHIO, 191/. 

A report has recently been issued by the department of investic: 
tion of statistics of the industrial commission of Ohio,’ which pre- 
sents statistics of employment and, incidentally, of production for 
the mines and quarries of Ohio during the calendar year 1914. |i 
is very similar in its purpose and scope to a report by the sane 
department on conditions of employment in the general manufac- 
turing industries of the State. This latter report, it is noted, w:- 
summarized in the preceding, or April, number of the Review. 

The report under review relates to 54,896 employees in mines aii 


quarries, indicating for these the number of days worked, the average 
wages, total annual wage and salary payments, and accident hazard. 





_——— 


i The Industrial Commission of Ohio. Department of Investigation and Statistics, | 
port No. 19: Statistics of Mines and Quarries in Ohio, 1914. Columbus, Ohio, 1°)!" 
104 pp. 
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The report is presented in five sections, the first of which deals with 
coal mines, while the other five deal with fire-clay mines, gypsum 
mines, iron mines, limestone quarries, and sandstone quarrie S. 

Employment conditions in the coal mines of Ohio in 1914 were 
marked by a serious strike, which began on April 1, 1914, and ter- 
minated generally on July 29 of that year, although in eastern Ohio 
no settlement was secured until May 22, 1915, and it was not until 
a yet later date that agreements were reached in some other districts. 
This strike and the industrial conditions in the State, the report de- 
clares, resulted in a very much reduced output of coal—48.4 per 
cent less than in 1914, 45.6 per cent less than in 1910, and 27.5 per 
cent less than in 1905. 

Progress in mining technique throughout the State, which pro- 
duced during 1914 approximately 19,000,000 tons of coal, is shown by 
the fact that the per cent of machine-mined coal, which in 1900 
formed 48.7 per cent of the total mined, was 85.4 per cent in 1914. 

Regarding conditions of work it is noted that the month of maxi- 
mum employment was March, while the month of minimum employ- 
ment was June. This information comes from 795 firms, reporting 
in these months, respectively, 43,190 and 5,331 men. This is not a 
normal fluctuation (87.7 per cent), but was caused by the general 
strike in the coal field. 

The annual tonnage per employee was reduced in proportion to 
the reduced number of days worked, but on the other hand the re- 
duction per employee per day shows very little variation from pre- 
ceding years. The average number of tons mined per day per pick 
miner was 3.3 tons, while the production per day for machine run- 
ners and helpers was 45.2 tons; the daily output per loader (includ- 
ing driller and shooters) was 6.1 tons per day for the year 

The average rate of wages per day in 1914 for the various occu- 
pations is contained in the following statement: 


AVERAGE WAGES OF EMPLOYEES IN COAL MINES, BY OCCUPATION, FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DEC. 31, 1914. 












































j if 
Number —— Number — 
Occupation. of em- pare oe Occupation. of em- seatine 
ployees. ver day ployees. per day 

4 ee 4,985 $2.59 || Motormen.......-.....------- 622 $2. 83 
Machine runners and helpers. . 3, 489 1.30 || Motormen’s helpers........... 132 2.79 
Loaders (including drillers and Other inside day labor...-.... 1, 281 2. 68 
Ttemiones OS a 25, 677 2.97 | Ce iv atagéaesdseob sk $54 2. 83 
Sein bdnnckene tunda 643 2 TE: Bh Bc nwesscenconcessescces 292 2. 48 
Tracklayer” St ia neces 329 2.63 | Dynamo men. .............. : 19 2. 98 
Trappers SS es 924 1.31 1) Pires Dinckwmith ...........:.-. 286 3. 02 
i. ee 241 2.71 || Second blacksmith............ 114 2. 83 
Se a 2,378 2.74 || Blacksmiths’ helpers.......... 1 2.71 
Trip rope riders............... R8 2.77 | EE ods ccswases esaeues 206 2.75 
Water haulers. ............... 125 2.77 || Dumpers......-----+-- vealed 461 2. 42 
Machine haulers... ... ae: 49 y , . PRR a 877 2. 43 
; GE NS Se 600 2.77 | I, ocinconnewns eens 34 2.11 
i ey ea 276 A EE i vstanatesercscccces 151 1.96 
RE 8 | 2.73 || Couplers........---.-- Siciibien 191 2. 02 
Electricians................... 206 3. 22 |} Other outside help............ 1,060 2. 37 
Electricians’ helpers.......... 148 2.77 || Office employees...........-.- 278 2. 40 
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The minimum average rate of wages per day appears to be $1.31. 
applicable to 924 trappers, while the maximum is $4.30, applicable 
to 3.489 machine runners and helpers. 

The total wage and salary payments for 936 mines included jy 
the report for the year 1914 was $16,095,749, of which amount 98.2 
per cent went to wage earners exclusive of office employees, while 
1.7 per cent went to pay the office clerical force. 

The accident data of the report under review are based on the re 
turns from the inspector of mines and from the workmen’s con 
pensation.division of the commission. Owing to the lack of data. 
it has not been possible to ascertain the number of accidents on the 
basis of the number of full-time workers, and recourse has been had 
in ascertaining the relative increase or decrease in accidents to the 
number of men employed per accident ‘and the number of tons of ¢o.| 
mined per accident. In Ohio these comparisons are limited to fatal 
accidents as reported to the division of mines and to accidents resu\t- 
ing in disability of more than three weeks, as tabulated by the depart 
ment of investigation and statistics from claims allowed by the in- 
dustrial commission. 

On the basis of the number of persons employed per accident. it 
appears that in 1913 one man was killed to every 293 employed (°).4! 
per 1,000), while in 1914 one man was killed to every 810 men em 
ployed (1.23 per 1,000). On the tonnage basis, during 1914 one fata! 
accident occurred to every 323,042 tons of coal mined, while in 1915 
one such accident occurred to every 219,912 tons of coal mined. The 
10-year average preceding 1914 was one fatal accident to ever) 
228.655 tons mined, the figure for 1914 therefore representing per- 
haps some real gain. 

There were 7 fatal accidents not included in the above present: 
tion because in + the award was not determined during the year. 2 
were in mines not under the act, and 1 case is still pending. 

Judged from awards under the workmen’s compensation act. 
“eoal-mine accidents in a year when the output of the State was 
practically the half of the normal output cost in actual money outlay 
a quarter of a million dollars.” Computed on a time basis, “ the 
time lost as a result of coal-mine accidents for which awards were 
made during 1914 was equal to the entire time of 1,682 men for one 
year.” 

During the year the predominant cause of fatal accidents in the 
mines was falls of stone, slate, and coal, which accounted for 3) 
deaths out of 51 tabulated from awards of the commission. Only 
one accident was reported as resulting in permanent total disability 
and was due to a fall of slate. Sixty-two awards for accidents re- 
sulting in permanent partial disability were made during the year. 
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For temporary disabilities of more than seven days awards were 
made in 1,470 instances. 

The following comparative data are given for the purpose of con- 
trasting the duration of disability in injuries received in coal mines 
with those received in all industries, including coal mines: 


DURATION OF DISABILITY IN INJURIES RECEIVED IN COAL MINES, AND IN ALL 
INDUSTRIES. 


Coal mining. (ll industries, 


Classified duration. 


ae 
Number. | Yer cent. Number. |° Per cent. 








| 

ho fy Oa ae Per akes « ' ean! {x9 4.7 88. 666 54.2 
tand under 2 weeks.......... “ae ae : 218 16.3 11, 267 58 
2and under 3 weeks.................... ; 208 15.8 7’ 699 10.8 
POR RE 244 12.5 1° 406 6.2 
4and under 13 weeks........-..-- es Pde vo scabies Bice 510 26. 1 8” 183 14 
13 week G6 OVO. <......4.-........ Mg aha 2 ore a0 4.6 1° 192 6 
Not reported, ......60s5--..-.- ie: SP REN Ee aa, POR Dt 14 

Total.......--.--. vse weet ee eee eee wees i, 952 100.0 | 71,387 | 100. 0 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


From this statement it appears that 59 per cent of the accidents 
resulted in disabilities of two weeks or more, while 30.7 per cent 
resulted in disabihties of five weeks or more. It appears, therefore, 
that, considering only temporary disabilities, the severity of acci- 
dents in coal mines is considerably greater than that in other indus- 
tries in general, inasmuch as only 30 per cent of the accidents 
distributed through many industries caused disabilities of two weeks 
or more and only 13 per cent caused disabilities of five weeks or more. 

The total compensation paid for accidents occurring in Ohio coal 
mines during 1914 was $242,824.31. 

Statistical tables showing the number of employees in the various 
occupations, number of working days, tons of coal mined per day 
per employee, by occupations, and average daily wages, causes of 
accidents resulting in injuries, duration of disability, and character 
of the injury received are presented. 

For coal and other mines and for quarries the annual production, 
number of employees by months. days of operation, classified wages, 
and hours of labor per week are reported. 
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HEALTH OF MUNITION WORKERS, GREAT BRITAIN. 


The health of munition workers committee, which was appointed 
in September, 1915, “to consider and advise on questions of indus. 
trial fatigue, hours of labor, and other matters affecting the pliysi- 
‘al health and physical efficiency of workers in munition factories 
and workshops,” in November and December, 1915, submitted three 
interim reports on special phases of their work, including Sunday 
labor, welfare supervision, and industrial canteens. Evidence was 
taken in London and other important centers from employers, re})- 
resentatives of workers, and cther interested persons, and a large 
number of factories and workshops situated in different parts of 
the country was visited by one or more members of the committee. 

It was found that the problem of Sunday labor, as respects muni- 
tion factories, is primarily a question of the extent to which work- 
ers actually require weekly or periodic rest if they are to maintain 
their health and energy over long periods, since intervals of re=! 
are needed to overcome mental as well as physical fatigue. Account 
was taken not only of the hours of labor, the environment of tli 
work and the physical strain involved, but also the mental fatiguy 
or boredom resulting from continuous attention to work. The great 
mujority of employers seem to object to Sunday labor, declaring 
that it interferes with proper supervision and imposes a severe 
strain on the foremen; that it means high wages often coupled with 
increased cost of running the works; that it does not always result 
in a satisfactory individual output; that it is frequently accompanie: 
by bad timekeeping on other days of the week; and, finally, that 
there is a considerable feeling that the seventh day as a period of 
rest is good for body and mind. However, Sunday work has been 
widely adopted, it is stated, on account of heavy demands for out- 
put or because employers have been forced into it by a desire of 
their workpeople to obtain the double, or at least increased, pay. 
When adopted the hours are often considerably shorter than on 
other days, overtime is generally dispensed with, Saturday niglit 
shifts are frequently abandoned, and Sunday night shifts start «| 
a later hour than usual. 

About 50 orders, covering women, girls, and boys, and another 
30 for boys only, have been issued permitting Sunday labor by “ pro- 
tected ”, persons, i. e., women and young persons under 18 years of 
age, but in these cases, as a rule, Sunday labor has been sanctione:! 
only when the hours of labor on other days of the week are moderate. 
Even when Sunday work has been allowed certain restrictions have 





1Great Britain. Ministry of munitions. Heelth of munition workers committee 
Memorandum No, 1, Report on Sunday labor; Memorandum No. 2, Welfare supervision ; 
Memorandum No, 3, Report on industrial canteens. London, 1915. 3 pamps. (20 p.) 
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been imposed: (1) Women and young persons shall not be employed 
on two consecutive Sundays; (2) they shall have time off on Satur- 
day; (3) they shall only be emploved on Sunday in cases of emer- 
wency } and (4) they shall be employed for a portion of the day only. 
~ Asserting that statistical evidence in respect to Sunday work is not 
available, the committee ascertained from many employers that 
“seven days only produce six days’ output; that reductions in Sun- 
day work have not, in fact, involved any appreciable loss of output, 
and even the least observant of the managers seem to be impressed 
with the fact that the strain is showing an evil effect. 
There is undoubtedly some tendency toward a reduction or discon- 
tinuance of Sunday labor.” 

The trade-union officials and representatives of the workers seem 
clearly of opinion that “the men are beginning to get ‘fed up’ and 
are feeling the need of more rest, to which need is attributed much of 
the lost time.” 

The committee concludes that if maximum output is to be secured 
and maintained for any length of time, a weekly period of rest, pref- 
erably on Sunday, must be allowed, and that “except for quite short 
periods, continuous work is a profound mistake and does not pay- 
output is not increased.” It is believed that Sunday work should be 
confined to sudden emergencies, and to repairs, tending furnaces, etc., 


the men so employed being given a rest period at some other time 
during the week. It is further concluded that the need for relief 
from Sunday labor is more urgent for “ protected ” persons than for 
adult males and for men on overtime than for those on double shifts. 
Should the stoppage of all Sunday work be considered difficult, if 
not impossible, to bring about, the committee believes that it will at 
least be practicable to lay down the principle that Sunday labor is 
an evil which should be steadily and systematically discouraged and 
restricted. Pending a general discontinuance of such labor, various 
ways are suggested in which an improvement might be effected: 


1. Where two shifts are worked, to discontinue the practice by which the 
change from one shift to the other is made by requiring the men to work con- 
tinuously for a period and a half instead of by closing down on Saturday night 
or during the period of the day shift on Sunday. Closure on Saturday night 
Seems desirable even when the change of shift is made less often than once a 
week, since the night shift seems to be generally regarded as a greater strain 
than the day shift. 

2. Where three 8-hour shifts are worked to omit one or two shifts on Sunday. 

3. Where workers are employed only during the day with overtime, to reduce 
so far as possible the hours of work on Sunday. 

4. To give all workers alternate Sundays off, or at the very least a Sunday 
off at frequent intervals— 

(4) By allowing a certain number to get off each Sunday. 

(>) By closing completely, say, one Sunday in every two or three. 
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(c) By closing alternately in particular departments. 

5. To give another day off in place of Sunday or, at any rate, to let workers 
on long hours off early on Saturdays or at other times. 

6. To increase the employment of relief gangs where this can be satisfactorily 
arranged for, by obtaining either— 

(a) Relief workers amongst ordinary staff, or 

(b) Relief week-end shifts of volunteers. 

While the conclusions of the committee have reference to hours 
of labor of workers, it is urged that foremen and the higher man- 
agement even more certainly require definite periods of rest. Sum 
marizing, the committee says: 

In conclusion the committee desire to emphasize their conviction that some 
action must be taken in regard to continuous labor and excessive hours of work 
if it is desired to secure and maintain, over a long period, the maximum output 
To secure any large measure of reform it may be necessary to impose cert:i) 
restrictions on all controlled establishments, since competition and other causes 
frequently make it difficult for individual employers to act independently of oi 
another, 

In its study of welfare supervision among munition workers, thie 
committee found that “almost more important than the immediate 
or technical environment in which work is carried on and the lenet): 
of hours during which the workers are employed,” are four chief in- 
fluences which affect industrial efliciency, namely, questions of hou-- 
ing, transit, canteen provision, and individual welfare of the em 
ployees. The committee suggests that the influx of workers in cer- 
tain districts has seriously overtaxed housing accommodation; that 
many workers, because of inability to obtain housing accommodation 
near the factory, are compelled to travel to and from work, Occasion- 
ing much loss of time; that the provision of facilities for obtaining 
a hot meal at the factory is often inadequate, especially for night 
workers; and, finally, that without special arrangement by which thie 
management may deal with the numerous problems of labor effi- 
ciency and the personal welfare of the employees, there can not fail 
to be diminished output, discontent, and unsmooth working. 

It is stated that welfare supervision has already been undertaken 
in a number of munition factories and testimony of managers is given 
commending the services rendered by welfare supervisors. In one 
factory, where men only are employed, an educated man devotes al! 
his time to matters concerning welfare, in particular supervising 
safety appliances, organizing first-aid staffs and canteen accommo- 
dation, and in cases of injury and sickness visiting the workers at 
their homes. Instances of the successful work of women supervisors 
are mentioned, and employers stated to the committee that the 
presence of a capable woman of broad sympathies has in itself pro- 
vided the best and quickest aid to the solution of many of the prob- 
lems affecting women’s labor by which they are assailed. The com- 
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mittee suggests that helpful oversight is especially needed in the 
case of women and girls if the highest and most enduring efficiency 
is to be attained, and recommends for this purpose the appointment 
of a competent woman of experience and sympathy, tactful and 
censible in her dealings with others, who should concern herself 
with the various questions and issues raised in respect of the conduct 
of forewomen toward women workers, of the character and behavior 
of fellow women workers, of the maintenance of suitable and suffi- 
cient sanitary accommodatiom, of the worker’s own state of health, 
of her capacity to withstand the physical strain and stress of work, 
and of her power to endure long hours, overtime, or nightwork. 

Velfare supervision in factories where not less than 500 men and 100 
hovs are employed is strongly urged. 

The duties of welfare supervision as outlined by the committee 
include the following: 

1. To be in close touch with the engagement of new Inbor, or, when desired, 
to engage the labor. 

2. To keep a register of available houses and lodgings, to inform the manage- 
ment when housing accommodation is inadequate, and to render ussistunce to 
workers seeking accommodation. 

3. To ascertain the means of transit used, and the length of time spent in 
traveling; to indicate the need of increased train, tram, or motor service; or to 
suggest modification of factory hours to suit existing means of transit. 

4. To advise and assist workers in regard to feeding arrangements; to in- 
vestigate the need for provision of canteen facilities, or any inadequacy in the 
provision already made; and to supervise the management of such canteens. 

5. To investigate records of sickness and broken time arising therefrom: and 
in cases of sickness to visit, where desired, the homes of workers. 

G. To investigate and advise in cases of slow and ineflicient work or in- 
capacity arising from conditions of health, fatigue, or physical strain. 

7. To consider, particularly for delicate and young workers, all questions of 
sanitation and hygiene affecting health and physical efficiency, and to supervise 
the conditions of nightwork, Sunday work, long hours, and overtime. 

S. To advise on means of recreation and educational work. 

9. To investigate complaints and assist in the maintenance of proper discipline 
and good order. 

10. To keep in touch with responsible organizations having for their object 
the promotion of the welfare of the worker. 

Based upon the proposition that productive output in regard to 
quality, amount, and speed is largely dependent upon the physical 
eficiency and health of the workers, which in turn is dependent upon 
nutrition, and that a dietary containing a sufficient proportion and 
quantity of nutritive material, suitably mixed, easily digestible, and 
obtainable at a reasonable cost is essential, the committee expresses 
the conviction that “in the highest interest of both employer and 
worker, proper facilities for adequate feeding arrangements should 
he available in or near, and should form an integral part of, the 
equipment of all modern factories and workshops.” Many em- 
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ployers, it is pointed out, have established industrial canteens, 91\\| 
this practice “has abundantly justified itself from a business ani 
commercial point of view,” and in the opinion of the committee “ t}) 
time has come for a large extension of this method of solving {h 
problem” of supplying suitable food at a low price for large mii; 
bers of persons for specified times. Speaking generally, the accom. 
dation provided accords with one or other of the following types: 

(1) An available room for the workers to eat their prepared food: (2 
room furnished with a “hot plate” or “ warming cupboard” or provided ) 
hot water; (3) a refreshment barrow to perambulate the workshops «| 
pointed hours (particularly useful for light refreshments during long s;. 
of night shifts); (4) a fixed refreshment bar or buffet; (5) a dining room sy 
plying cheap hot and cold dinners; and (6) such dining room associated ° 
an institute or club with facilities for rest and recreation. 


In order to insure effective results of the establishment of 
dustrial canteens, certain essential conditions are suggested and o 
lined, including accessibility and attractiveness, form, construction, 
and equipment, food and dietaries with suggested prices, prom) 
service, convenient hours, methods of payment for meals, and mia 
agement. 

The report indicates that substantial advantages, both to employers 
and workers, have followed the establishment of effective and we!! 
managed canteens. Marked improvement in the health and physica! 
condition of workers, a reduction of sickness, less absence and broke. 
time, less tendency to alcoholism, an increased efliciency and output, 
a saving of time of the workmen, greater contentment, and beiter 
mid-day ventilation of the workshops are some of the benefits note. 





SOCIAL INSURANCE IN DENMARK. 


According to the Danish statistical office, there was paid out ly 
various elements of the population for social insurance during the 
vears 1910 and 1914 the sum of 13,150,000 crowns ($3,524,200) and 
17,500,000 crowns ($4,690,000), respectively. The various items 
for this and other forms of insurance were as follows: 


INSURANCE PREMIUMS PAID IN DENMARK, 1910, 1914. 

















Kinds of insurance. 1910 | 1914 ; 
! 
Fire insurance................. | $3, 634, 800 $1, 904, 400 i 
Life insurance.................- | 6,217,600 8, 710, 000 
Industrial accident insurance. . . 1, 661, 600 2, 211, 000 
Sickness insurance. ...........- 1, 331, 960 1, 742, 000 
Burial insurance............... 201, 000 268, 000 
Unemployment insurance. ..... 329, 640 469, 000 7 
Marine insurance !.............| 1, 122, 920 1, 809, 000 ' 
Live-stock insuremce........... | 1,013, 040 2 1,340, 000 
Hail insurance................. 32, 160 107, 200 
| 15,544,000 | 21, 560, 600 











1 Not including special war risks. * Estimated. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 
INTRODUCTION, 


Germany began its organization of social insurance by the intro- 
duction of State compulsory sickness insurance in 1883; its system 
of workmen’s compensation was organized in 1884; and its invalidity 
and old-age insurance system was begun in 1889. Ali of these insur- 
ance laws were revised and partially codified between the years 1899 
and 1903, while a final codification was completed by the law of 
July 19, 1911. 

EXTENT. 


Wage earners insured against sickness are workmen, helpers, jour- 
neymen, apprentices and servants, establishment officials of various 
kinds, clerks and apprentices in commercial offices, members of the 


stage and of orchestras, teachers, home workers, and crews of German 


seagoing vessels not otherwise provided for. A wage earner is 
defined as one who works for compensation; salaried workers, of 
those enumerated above, must not have annual earnings exceeding 
2.500 marks ($595). 

The extent of the accident insurance, so far as industries are con- 
cerned, is materially greater than that of the sickness insurance 
system. Under accident insurance are included mining and quarry- 
ing of every description, manufacturing plants, building work, com- 
munication and transportation, inland navigation and fishing, ex- 
pressing and hauling, warehousing of every kind, and agricultural 
employments. 

The invalidity and old-age insurance is identical in scope with 
that of the sickness insurance, save that the average annual earnings 
of the salaried employees must not exceed 2,000 marks (S476). 

All these three systems have a voluntary feature which permits 
insurance by persons in the higher-wage classes. There is in addi- 
tion a special compulsory system (act of December, 1911) which 
includes salaried employees who do not come within the scope of the 
code of July, 1911. 

Unemployment insurance also prevails in Germany but to a much 
more limited extent than the forms already indicated. The unem- 
ployment insurance system is not imperial in scope but confined to 
different municipalities. It usually takes three forms—subsidies by 
the different municipalities to industrial societies, or to savings 
societies, or public voluntary insurance. The system did not come 
into vogue until 1909, In 1912, the latest vear for which such data 
are available, it appears that it was found in practice in 18 cities. 
In Berlin-Schéneberg, Stuttgart, Feuerbach, and Freiburg in Baden 
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subsidies by the city were made both to industrial societies and to 
savings societies and individuals. 

In proportion to the population of the country the number of per. 
sons insured in the accident-insurance system was in 1913 approxi- 
mately 39 per cent; in the sickness-insurance system, 22 per cent: 
and in the invalidity and old-age insurance system, 24 per cent. 1) 
a more proper comparison were made between the number insured 
and the total number of wage earners, the extent of the social in 
surance for the wage earners of the country would appear considey- 
ably greater. Calculations made at the time of the industrial censi)- 
in 1907 show that 91.9 per cent of the wage earners in Germany i: 
1906 were subject to the invalidity and old-age insurance law. Th) 
estimated number of persons insured under the accident-compensat i: 
Jaw in 1906 was in excess of the so-called wage earners, a fact (ii 
to the duplication of the same persons in agriculture and industi 
and in part to the inclusion of a number of employers. Estimat. 
by efficials as to the number insured against sickness show that |: 
1906 the percentage was 80.7, and considering either actual or poten. 
tial heads of families over 86 per cent were insured against sicknes. 
or temporary disability. The insurance code of 1911, which codified 
the separate, compulsory workmen’s insurance laws, extended |) 
system to classes of wage earners hitherto excluded. It is not an e. 
aggeration to say, therefore, that practically the entire industri: 
population of Germany is protected by a system of compulsory i: 
surance which provides compensation for loss of earning power di: 
to industrial accidents, sickness, invalidity, and old age. Not mere! 
are the wage earners themselves given economic assistance by tli 
State, but their-dependents and survivors were especially include: 
in 1912. 

BURDEN OF PAYMENT. 


As already stated, the system of social insurance in Germany 
State organized and compulsory.’ The burden of payment for it- 
support is distributed between the Government, the employers, anc 
the employees. The figures in the following table show in what pro- 
portion the actual contributions toward its support have been di- 
tributed among the three parties since the year 1885. The first 1° 
weeks of accident disability expense for those insured in the accident 
system are provided for in the sickness-insurance system; to tli: 
expense the employer contributes one-third, the employee two- 
thirds. But after the 13 weeks the whole burden, as the table shows. 
is upon the employer. In the sickness-insurance system proper thic 





1For a full statement of the provisions of these laws and the benefits conferred ty 
them, reference is made to the Industrial Insurance Code of 1911, which may be found 
in translation in Bulletin No. 96 of this Bureau. 
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burden is divided between the employer and the emplevee in the 
proportion of one-third for the former and two-thirds for the latter. 


The fact that the table shows this proportion a trifle less than the one- 


third prescribed may be explained as due to the inclusion of the - 
voluntary feature of the sickness system in which the insured as- 


cumes the entire burden. 


In the invalidity system, the actual facts 


in the table are in conformity with the law; the insured pays a share 
equal to that of the employer, while the State contributes a uniform 
amount (50 marks or $11.90) to each pension paid out, except to 
orphans’ pensions, for which the subsidy is 25 marks ($5.95). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARD THE SUPPORT OF THE GERMAN 


SOCIAL INSURANCE SYSTEM, 1885 TO 1913. 


Amounts. 


Items. Invalidity aad 
and old age, Total. oo 
1891-1913. 


Sickness, 


1885-1913. 


j 
Accident, 
} 1885-1915. 


Contributions by em- 
are pe ene 
Contributions of in- 
dd, a re 
Subsidy by Empire 


| $460,471, 761 $418,026, 865 $1,587 558,289 100 


418,026, 865 1, 415,948, 870 | 


997, 922, 005 
191,981, 177 191, 981,177 





dent. 


l’er cent. 


In- 


| Valid- 


Sick-| ity 
ness. | and 
old 


| age. 


| 31.6 | 40.7 


40.7 
1s. 6 


49, 7 


44.3 
16.0 


709, 059, 668 1, 458, 393, 766 1, 028, 034,907 3, 195, 488, 336 | 100 100.0 |100.0 
| | | 


TO cc ib inc 100.0 
| 


| For an exact showing the share of the Empire should include the administrative expenses which are 


largely borne by it, but in what proportions can not be stated. 
BENEFITS PAID. 


The maximum and minimum benefits of the insurance system can 
not be stated definitely as they are proportional to the earnings of 
the insured person. Under the accident system, in case of death, 
funeral benefits are paid, equivalent to one-fifteenth of the annual 
earnings of the deceased, but not less than 50 marks ($11.90); and 
pensions are paid to dependent heirs not exceeding 60 per cent of the 
annual earnings of the deceased. Compensation for disability con- 
sists of free medical and surgical treatment; for temporary or per- 
manent total disability 50 per cent of the daily wages, but not exceed- 
ing 3 marks (71 cents) per day, paid from the beginning of the fourth 
day to the end of the fourth week, increased after the fourth week 
to 66% per cent of the average annual earnings of the injured. For 
complete helplessness payments may be increased to 100 per cent of 
the annual earnings, and for partial disability a corresponding reduc- 
tion in payments is made. In calculating both the death and the dis- 
ability benefits, if the annual earnings exceed 1,800 marks ($424.40), 
only one-third of the excess is considered in computing disability or 
pension payments. 
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The sickness insurance system provides free medical care and pec. 
niary benefits up to 50 per cent of the earnings of the insured durin 
26 weeks, or in lieu of the above free hospital treatment for the in- 
sured and one-half of the pecuniary benefits for the dependents. 
Similar benefits are paid in maternity cases during eight weel:.. 
Funeral benefits are paid up to twenty times the average daily wag, 

Under the invalidity and old-age insurance system, for the pur). 
of assessing contributions, one-half of which are paid by the insured, 
one-half by the employer, while the State pays an annual subsic 
of 50 marks ($11.90) to each pensioner, all wage earners are place! 
in five wage-earning classes, based upon estimated average anni:! 
earnings, and not, it should be noted, on actual earnings. The c 
tributions are graded according to these classes. The wage classe, 
and the weekly contributions are as follows: 























— Annual earnings. | Weekly contribution 
I | 351 marks or under ($83.30 or under)... ............-. ningekawken 16 pfennigs (3.8 cents 
II | 351 to 550 marks ($83.30 to $130.90)... .. ee nie atl obec eede ge 24 pfennigs (5.7 cents). 
III | 551 to 850 marks ($130.90 to $202.30)......... REE eS, Ae gee rae 32 pfennigs (7.6 cents). 
IV | 861 te 1,150 marks (6902.20 to $273.70)... cc ce cc cece eens 40 pfennigs (9.5 cent 
Vv | Dees MG Or OVE COTO Te OF OUEE) ow. . ccc ec ccc ccccnscsccenes 48 pfennigs (11.4 cent 


i 











The benefits provided by the system are two: (1) Pensions, |. «.. 
invalidity pensions for permanent disability and sickness, pension: 
for temporary disability, and old-age pensions and pensions to siir- 
vivors; (2) certain miscellaneous benefits, such as medical treatment 
or care in institutions, etc. 

To become entitled to the benefits of the insurance, the insure: 
person must have paid the regular dues or contributions for specific: 
periods of time, designated as the “ waiting time.” For invalidit 
pensions this period is 200 weeks, provided that during this time «| 
least 100 weekly contributions have been made; otherwise the w:ii- 
ing time is 500 weeks. For old-age pensions the waiting time | 
1,200 weeks of, contributions. 

The annual amount of old-age pension payable at age of 70 to 
those insured in each of the five classes of wage earners is as follows: 


' 
4 
{ 























a Insurance pension. | State subsidy. Total. 
I | 60 marks ($14.28)................-.-- | 50 marks ($11.90)...........-..200 110 marks ($26.15. 
II | 90 marks ($21.42)...........--..--... | 50 marks ($11.90)........----++--+- 140 marks ($53.52. 
IRB CO SN, 3 ee" 1 ee 170 marks ($40. 
IV | 150 marks ($35.70)... .............-..-. 50 marks ($11.90).............-.... 200 marks ($47.(\)). 
V | 180 marks (602.04)................... | 50 marks ($11.90).....-...--....--- 230 marks ($54.74). 
As the wage earners during the time when they are paying per : 
sion premiums are probably shifting from one wage-earning grol)) 


to another, no particular individual will receive any one of the indi- 
cated amounts of pension, but will be in receipt of some different 


amount, varying from the highest to the lowest. 
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The calculation of the amounts of the invalidity and temporary 
disability pensions is somewhat complex. The amount provided by 
the insurance consists of two parts, the basic amount and the 
supplementary amount. The basic amount of the invalidity pension 
varies from 60 marks ($14.28) for the lowest wage-earning class 
up to 100 marks ($23.80) for the highest or fifth class. The amount 
of the supplementary increase is dependent upon the number of 
weeks for which contributions have been paid. To these two sums, 
then, the basic and the supplementary amounts, is added the im- 
perial subsidy to each pension of 50 marks ($11.90), so that the 
minimum amount of invalidity pension for each of the classes of 
wage-earners would be as follows: 

Wage class. Minimum pension. 
_ 116.4 marks ($27. 70). 
_ 126. 0 marks 
_ 184.4 marks ($31. 99). 
14 ce 2 marks ($33. 84). 
150.0 marks ($35. 70). 


STATISTICS OF OPERATION. 


The study of the social insurance system of Germany, which ap- 
peared as a part of the Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor, 1909, included data extending through the year 
1908. The following tables present summarized statistics of opera- 
tion for the years 1911, 1912, and 1913. 

The table which follows shows the number insured in the different 
systems in proportion to the estimated average population for the 
years 1909 to 1913, inclusive. It shows, among other things, that a 
very much larger proportion of the population is covered by acci- 
dent insurance than by either of the other two forms, due to the fact 
that a larger number of industries are included under the accident 
insurance system. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF POPULATION IN GERMANY COVERED BY 
EACH CLASS OF SOCIAL INSURANCE, 1909 TO 1913, 


{Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche onan, vols. 32 to 36. Berlin, 1911-1915.] 





Invalidity and old- 


Sickness insurance. : 
: —. age insurance. 


Accident insurance. 








| 
| Average cme —— 
| total 

population. | Number of 
persons 
insured. ! 


| 
| > 
Per | N Per 
umber o 
cent of | persons f | cent of 
popu- | i ,OpuUu- 
} surec 
| lation.| “™ i. ation. 


Per 
cent of 


| 
j 
j 
— 
z Number of 
popu- | 


persons 


insured.2 
lation. ms 





15, 444, 300 
15, 659, 700 
15. 878, 000 
16, 099, 400 
21. § 16, 323, 800. 


63, 879, 000 23, 767, 000 37. 3, 404, 298 
64, 551, 000 24, 154, 000 : 13, 954, 973 
65, 429, 000 24, 627, 000 37.6 | 14,518, 764 
66, 096, 000 24, 990, 000 31.8 15, 110, 046 
a8. 6 | 
| 


} 
| 
2 
: 


66, 835, 000 25, 800, 000 14,555, 669 | 











' After deduction of duplications for persons insured in more than one trade accident association, esti- 
mated to number 3,400,000 
* Including miners’ sick f funds. 
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Table 2, which relates to the accident insurance system, shows that 
the compensation payments for each accident subject to compensation 
during 1913 amounted to $41.60, and that the cost of administratioy 
per accident compensated was $7.60. 

Table 3, relating to the sickness insurance system, shows that the 
cost of sickness per member was $7.36 in 1913. The cost of admin- 
istration per member for the same year was 50 cents. : 

Tables + and 5 relate to the system of invalidity and old-age insur- 
ance, Table 4 showing the actual amounts of the different items for 
the years 1911 to 1913 and for the period 1891 to 1913, while Table 5 
shows the ayerage amount of the different kinds of pensions paid. 
That the different forms of pensions granted are not very large. 
measured by American standards, is quite apparent. 
invalidity pension in 1913 was $46.51, with no material change since 
1909; the average sickness pension amounted to $48.45, and the aver- 
The pensions to survivors were even 


age old-age pension to $39.75, 
smaller, averaging a trifle less than $19. 


The average 


TaBLeE 2.—STATISTICS OF THE GERMAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE SYSTEM, 1885 TO 1012, 


[Souree: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, vol. 36, 1515. 


Tiems. 





Accidents compensated... ........ 


Accidents compensated for the 


first time during the year....... 


Ordinary receipts: 
Contributions of employers. - . 
BR BG as 0. 0h ge + sab eceas 


Total ordinary receipts. ..-. 


Ordinary disbursements: 
Total compensations.......... 
Sickness care included in 
total compensations).... . . 
Costs of administration. ...... 


Total ordinary dislburse- 
ME Sirwcchatonwasesonn 


RES GO PORT ne 


| 


1885 to 1913 | 


1911 1912 | = 1913 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


Berlin, 1915.] 


Amount per 
dent compensat: 





} 
1911 | 1912 | 19 





| ; . ' 
2,681,966, 1,018,075 1,014,122 1,010,495........ a 


| 
132, 114 137, 089 139, 633 


7, 343,942 7,784,671) 8, 231, 920 


| | 
059, 668) $46, 848,420 $55, 877,832) $46, 333,683 $46.02 $45.24 $45.5 
SS3 


| 
| 


7. 68) 


8.15 


7.21 








53.23, 52.92) 51.00 








1 591, 736,068) 


39, 653, 394 40,532,019 42, 039, 868 


| 


| | 
38.95 39.97) 41.1 





44,968,125) 2,741,665 2,901,339 3,118,395) 2.70 2.86) 3.19 

105,001, 530| 7,085,118 7,315,834 7,674,786 6.96 9 7.21, 7.1!) 
— 

47.35 48.63) 50.¢ 








1132.19! 137. 00 140. 51 





1 In 1909 the Post Office Department paid out compensations amounting to $38,056,200, for the accoun! 


the insurers, which were not refunded by the latter. 
eommuted into a floating det which is to he refunded with 34 per cent each year and bears 34 per cent int«r- 
est. In the present table the entire amount of the floating debt is included in the compensation paid during 
1913, but not in the total ordinary disbursements. 
disbursements for each year, 1911, 1912, and 1913, so much of it as is paid on account each year, includiny 


the period 1 
principal and interest. 
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By the law of July 15, 1909, the above advance \ 


There is included in the total ordinary 
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TaBLE2.—STATISTICS OF THE GERMAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE SYSTEM, 1885 TO 1913 
Concluded. 





' 
Amount per acci- 
dent compensated. 


, 1885 to 1913 


1911 1912 | 1915 


} | 
Conipensation payments: aa 
Medical treatment 14, 271, 503 S64, 630) 901, 734 98*, 201 85 89! .97 
Care during waiting time 3, 707, 611 295, 168) 323, 870 306, 401 .29 .32 .30 
Hospital treatment 21,162,984, 1,230,246) i,306,001) 1,421,08) 1.21 .29; 1.41 
Benefits to dependents during ; | 
treatment 5, 826, 026) 351, 621) 369, 733 406, 694 35 36; .46 
Disability benefits............ 423, 222,381) 28,085,785) 28, 160,684, 28,500,310) 27.59, 27.77) 28.26 
Lump-sum settlements....... 5, 967, 422) 572, 937 772,096, 1,214, 776 56 ‘ 76) 1. 20 
Funeral bemefits.............. | 3,215, 689 173, 193 196, 540 207 , 227 17 -19 - 21 
Survivors’ pensions........... 109, 179, 454) 7,770, 367; 8,159,973) &, 615, 124 63) 8. " 8. 53 
Lump-sum payments to wid- | | 
OE eS 3, 947, 682 241, 427 270, 292 285, 957 24 -27; .28 
Lump-sum payments to aliens 1, 235, 196) 68, 020 70, 496) 98, O8O . 07) 07; .16 


| 
| 
| 





Total disbursements for | | | 
compensations............| 591, 736,068! 39,653,394] 40,532,019) 42,039,868) 38.95 ae 41. 60 


| | | | | 








Taste 3.—STATISTICS OF GERMAN SICKNESS INSURANCE INCLUSIVE OF MINER \’ 
FUNDS! FOR THE YEARS 1911, 1912, AND 1913 AND FOR THE PERIOD 1885 to 1913. 
[Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, vol. 36,1915. Berlin, 1915.] 





Total, all funds. Per member. 
l.ems. , -_ 
1885-1913 1911 1912 1913 1911! 1912 1913 








i 22,937) 221, 499] 
A COR nntdidb tase) siweccenncesese 14,518,764) 14,150,582 
Cases of sickness involving disa- 
bility 112,047,026,  6,308,009' 6,525,858 
Days of sickness involving pay- 
ment of pecuniary benefits or 
hospital treatment............. 2,065,991,736 124,372,461) 128,381,213, 133, 685, 
Ordinary receipts (interest, en- 
trance fees, contributions, sub- 
sidies, and miscellaneous re- 
ceipts exclusive of receipts for 
invalidity insurance) .......... 3$1, 526, 371, 207 3$106, 621, 626,3$115, 577, O84 $$121, 259, 239/$7. 
Contributions of employers... ... 460, 471, 761 33, 428, 052 36, 274,693] 38, 246, 695) 2.: 
Contributions of insured persons .| 997,922,005] 68,776,502) 74,056,437) 77, 662,565) 4.7: 
Ordinary disbursements (costs of | 
sickness, refund of contribu- 
tions and entrance fees, costs of 
administration exclusive of 
those for invalidity insurance, , 
miscellaneous disbursements)..| 1, 423,794,350) 100,745,067) 107,493,224) 116, 700, 587) 6.94, 7.60) 8.02 
Costs of sickness 1,319, 237,142, 93,204,275} 99,241,883] 106,933,257) 6.42 7.01, 7.36 
Costs of administration (exclu- 
sive of those for invalidity in- = 
surance) 82,277, 100 5, 693, 341) 6, 201, 376) 7, 246, 933) .39| .44 .50 
pS fas a ial aE +80, 608, 2 486. 251, 105) 4 88, 974, 872| 5.55) 6. as 6.11 




















1 The sickness insurance statistics of miners’ funds included here are according to the official statement 
somewhat inaccurate by reason of the fact that sickness and invalidity insurance are jointly administered 
in some miners’ funds so that the financial data relating to these two kinds of insurance can not always be 
separated and must be estimated. 

* Exclusive of auxiliary funds ( Hilfskassen) abolished by the law of Dec. 20,1911. 

3 Refunds by sick funds and trade accident associations as well as refunds of contributions and entrance 
fee; were deducted from the ordinary receipts. 

‘ Ordinary receipts and disbursements as shown here include only cash items. The net assets as shown 
here include also book items and therefore do not represent the excess of receipts over disbursements. 
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COMPULSORY 


[Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, vol. 36, 1915. Berlin, 1915.] 
Items. 1891—1913 1911 1912 1! 
Number of invalidity pensions in force....... 2, 239, 932 1, 036, 893 1, 065, 700 1, 
Number of sickness pensions in force.-.....-. 1 150, 610 28, 747 | 27, 383 
Number of old-age pensions in force i a 528, 599 109, 924 | 105, 480 | 
Number of widows and widowers’ pensions 
I ts a lininthes doin ntbiddecthencianes fe Of a eee | 3, 811 
Number of widows’ sickness pensions in force. _ 7 Eva ere 110 
Number of orphans’ pensions ...............- fk ae ae 13, 962 
SERGE OE WEIND MAUIINO TOE 6 oo oc cn cnncelscccccccnccccccclecsecetscecsne 4,118 
Number of orphans’ settlements paid ........|.........--.---- |---+eeeeeeeeee 108 
Ordinary receipts: i i - 
Contributions of employers..........-..- $418, 026,865 | $24,966,866 | $32,536,813 $34, 
Contributions of insured persons......... 418, 026, 865 24, 966, 866 32, 536, 813 34, 
Subsiy of Che Mnipire.........ccccccess-s 191,981, 177 12, 681, 378 13, 106, 494 13, 
oR eS ee oe ere ee 185, 817, 810 14, 363, 086 17, 005, 148 16 
Total ordinary receipts...........-...-- 1, 213,852,717 | 76, 978, 196 | 95,185,268 | 99 
Ordinary disbursements: me: iz 
Total disbursements for benefits. ........ 641, 606, 802 48, 520, 179 48, 835, 672 | 51, 9 
Sick benefits (included in total bene- 
SRE oe REE ete iS Se Ee 56, 647, 570 5, 649, 001 6, 060, 123 6, 
Costs of administration...............-... 71, 139, 890 5, 334, 461 5, 942, 265 5, 
Total ordinary disbursements.......... 712,746,692 | 53, 854, 640 | 54,777,937 | 57,822 
Net assets......... jaecemneinsenenicicietielassmssneccceh MAME) CIA 800, 
Benefit payments: i 2 
TT Meets CIOMGMIGINE.. . 5 5. 0c nc cece nc eee 53, 503, 804 5, 254, 873 5, 633, 341 6, 
bi Additional sick benefits.................- 3, 143, 766 394, 128 426, 782 
ou Pe errr 1, 650, 173 216, 841 286, 846 
EID «sonics ncccnsecececcaes 430, 502, 087 36, 016, 564 37, 749, 513 39 
‘ de cs ce aaw sce edewedy cw 9, 300, 731 755, 721 761, 505 
; Ne iad no cnitne mn aeede coe 114, 427, 425 3, 443, 455 3, 344, 543 2. 
, Other benefit payments................-. 29, 078, 816 2, 438, 667 658, 332 
Total disbursements for benefits........ 641, 606, 802 | 48, 520, 179 | 48, 835, 672. | 51, 





1 Sickness pensions paid only since 1900. 


2 Survivors’ insurance has been applicable only since 1912. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER AND AVERAGE AMOUNT OF PENSIONS NEWLY AWARDED UNDIEL 
THE INVALIDITY AND OLD-AGE INSURANCE LAW, 1999 TO 1913. 


Berlin. ] 




















[Source: Amtliche Nachrichten das Reichs-Versicherungs-Amt. 
Invalidity | Sickness pen- | Old-age pen- “a a ee | Orphans’ pen- 
pensions. sions. sions. pemeiens. ering | sions. 
Year. - - 
Num. | Aver! Num. | Aver! um. | A¥er-| Num. | AY} Num Avet-) Num- | AY" 
| ber age | per. | 38° | ber age | ber. | 28° | ber ase | ber wt 
* | amt. * | amt. * | amt. * | amt. "| amt. | - | an 
ana” | 
1909...... 116, 294 $41.60 | 12,884 [$41.45 | 11,036 $38.93 |........ a Soe Coens own 
on GEE 1114, 755 | 42.11 | 12,287 | 41.83 | 11,625 | 39.11 |......-. Sp ee ES on ee ee losesesesleee 
) i ee 118,158 | 42.86 | 11,789 | 42.24 iL 8 Ee ee See ae eer (es 
ae 124, 825 | 44. 50 17, 570 | 45.76 12’ 111 | 39.54 | 3,811 $18.34 110 $18.46 | 13,962 $10 
SOURS scves (134,161 | 46.51 | 11, 809 | | 48.45 | 11,905 | 39.75 8, 479 | 18. 49 303 18. 59 | 25,916 , 19. 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
MANY, 1914. 


MINERS’ STATISTICS IN GER- 


In its thirtieth annual report for the year 19141 the Miners’ Trade 
Accident Association (A nappschafts-Berufsgenossenschaft), the car- 
rier of the German workmen’s accident insurance for the mining 
industry, notes that like other industries the mining industry has 
suffered greatly from the war. 
sons employed in mining decreased by 8.5 per cent, and the total 
wages paid to insured persons in the industry in 1914 was 13 per cent 
less than in 1913. upon 
ployers for the support of the insurance system decreased 5 per cent, 
due, it is explained, not to a decrease of the amount of compensation 
paid, but to the fact that a desired increase of 2,500,000 marks 
($595,000) in the capital of the accident association which had been 
made in 1913 and was contemplated in 1914 had to be foregone on 
account of the disorganization caused by the war. 

The development in the number of establishments and workmen 
employed during the period 1886 to 1914 for the Miners’ Trade Acci- 
dent Association is shown in the table which follows: 


During the year the number of per- 


The amount of assessments levied el- 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS, INSURED WORKMEN, AND AMOUNT OF WAGES PAID 
MINERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 1886 TO 1914. 


{Source: Dreissigster Bericht der Knappschafts-Berufsgenossenschaft , p. 30.] 





Industry. 


Coal mining 


Lignite mining 


Ore mining and smelt- 


| 





, | 
Year.) Pstab- 
| lish- 


‘ments.| ™¢®- 


— 
vi 
337 
342 
340 


1386 | 
1896 
1906 


311, 233 
505, 509 
642, 908 


423 
534 
528 


28, 950 
41,391 
63, 363 
| 72, 640 








| Number of— | 


} 
W ork- 


Wages 


earned |} 


per 
work- 
man. 


221, 364 $182.96 


235. 48 
326. 13 
373. 34 
“165. 96 
191. 43 


259. 85 || 
307.76 |) 


146, 84 
185. 30 


244. 69: || 
310. 05 


Industry. 


Salt mining 
| 


| Extraction of other 
ee 


Total 





| Number of— | 


| Estab- y- 
4 < V 
| lish- 
ments. 


or k- 
men. 


| 1886 
1896 | 70 
1906 | 128 
1914 | 275 


50 8,713 
12, 794 
30, 358 
37, 520 


1886 
1896 
1906 | 
1914 | 


254 
307 
439 
387 
1886 | 1,658 (343, 709 
1896 | 1,822 446,342 
1906 | 2,186 |689, 248 
1914 | 1,896 


4991 
6, 592 
8, 121 


11,515 





Bl, 115 | 


| 


| Wages 

j earned 
per 

| work- 

man. 


50 
239. 63 
293. 54 
340. 22 


| 
| 
| 
1226 


ae), 


| 142, 28 
168, 09 
226. 05 


307.7 
358. 





1 Dreissigster Bericht iiber die Verwaltung der Knappschafts-Berufsgenossenschaft fiir 


das Jahr 1914, 


Berlin, 1915. 


GO pp. 








Pie 
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The absolute and relative number of all accidents reported, as wel! 
as of the compensated accidents and their results, and the amount 
of compensation paid by in-lustries represented in the Miners’ Tra:Je 
Accident Insurance Association are shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND THEIR RESULTS, AND TOTAL COMPENSATION Pp Ip 
MINERS’ TRADE ACCIDENT INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 1913 AND 1914. 


[Source: Dreissigster Bericht der Knappschafts-Berufsgenossenschaft, pp. 36 to 39.] 





Industry. 


t 
| 
} 





Coal mining. ... 
Lignite mining. 


Ore mining and 
smelting...... 


Salt mining..... 


Extraction of 
other miner- 


=" 
| 




















Compensated 

























































































coe Be Compensated accidents accidents per 10,000) Compensat io: ’ 
lin accidents. | resulting in— | insured persons, paid. 
bs | resulting in— 
Num- 
— ber of |—— | ie eae _ 
com- 
Per- 
Year. pen- Per-| | 
Sated ma- om em- not Tem- 
se | acci- nent/_...| p> | ~¢| po- re 
| Nume-} Per dents. Death. total] P| rary |Deach.|®"") rary | Amount. | $10.0) 
ber. | 1,000.) | di tial | 4... dis-| 4°". : 
| dis- | gis. | disa- | abil-|,d!s2- ie 
| abil-| 24), bility. ity, | Dility. 
| ity. ity. | 4 | | 
SE 4% YES PELe Ghyl eS age a 
1913 12, 180 162. 73:11,212) 1,680 48 1,917 7,137| 24. 37)28.51 109. pa a 
1914 | 105, 327 163.83 10,412) 1,549 571,669) 7,567) 24.09/26. 85,111.01 5, 686, 268) 236 
1913 | 9,063,116.38, 890, 126 5, 376, 383] 16. 18)48.92| 49.18) 445, 234| 183. 71 
1914 | 8,147 112. 16) 874 155 2, 325) 392) 21.34)/45.02) 53.96] 477, 196) 21 
| | 
1913 cel 88. 58 sal 160 7; 250, 519) 18.10 sn or 58. 71 600, 381) 210. 56 
1914 | 6,219 81.26 816 133 6 202, 475) 17.38/27.18, 62.06 611, 737| 257. 80 
1913 | 4,074 81.70, 599, 1387} 213,241] 27. 68'44.12) 48.33) 260,746! 150. 22 
1914 | 2,753, 73.37, 464! 102 7| 160 =:195) 27.19 44.51) 51.97] 283,714) 222.21 
| = | 
1913 563 42.26 126) 17 1} 38 70} 12.76.29. 28) 52.55 67,877, 182. ( 
1914 536. 46.59, 106, ne sand 36, 57 11. 29/31. 26 49. 50, 71,202, 232. 41 wy 
1913 |133, 710 145. 53 13,763, 2,121 682,794 8,780] 23.0831. 15! 95.56. 6,849,930 197.2 
1914 122, 982 146. 21 12, 672 1,952} 722,392 8,256 Misi anes 98.16 7,130,J17 230. 15 
} | } I 








From this table there is noted 





a decrease in the number of acci- 
. dents, which is due to a decrease in the number of persons insure. 


indicated by the fact that the accident rate per 1,000 insured persons 
shows a slight increase over 1913; and a decrease in the number of 
compensated accidents would naturally follow a decrease in thie 


number of accidents reported. 


cal care. 
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The death rate of insured persons 
has remained stationary, but the rate for permanent disability ha- 
decreased, while the rate for temporary disability has increase. 
This would suggest increased efficiency in first aid and general me«i- 
The amount of compensation paid has increased +.1 per 
cent, and the rate of compensation per $10,000 of wages earned has 
increased from $197.33 to $236.15, or 19.7 per cent, due to the fact 
that the number of insured persons, and consequently the total 
amount of wages earned by them, decreased during the year. 

As to the fault of accidents it is reported for 1913 and 1914 that 
practically two-thirds have been due to occupational risk, that a trifle 
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over one-fourth have been due to the fault of the workman himself, 
and the remaining one-twelfth have been due to special defects in 
operation and fault of fellow workmen. 

In 1914 the Miners’ Accident Association reported 12.672 acci- 
dents, distributed by causes, as follows: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED BY THE MINERS’ ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION IN 1914, BY CAUSES. 











. . N be 
Cause of accidents. peng 





“otors and transmission of power, 
machinery 
Be Ee eee 
Boiler and steam pipe explosions... 
SY Gs ORS, Sa 
Heat, acids, steam, gases, ete 
CoHapses or breakdowns.......... 
Falls from ladders, stairs, etc 
Loading and unloading by hand, 
lifting, carrying, etc 


| 
onw 


c .6 
Miscellaneous causes..............] 87 5.4 





Ww 


“1b eh 


SS Sa 2,672} 100.0 


Cresco 








~] 
~“J 








In the course of a year there were paid out 29,958,475.06 marks 
($7,130,117.06) for compensation, of which 7.9 per cent was paid for 
medical treatment, sick benefits, ete.: 55.3 per cent for pensions and 
lump-sum settlement to injured persons; 0.7 per cent for funeral 
benefits; and 36.1 per cent for pensions and lump-sum payments to 
survivers. The total costs of the miners’ accident insurance computed 
per workman and per $1,000 wages for selected years during the 
period of 1886-1914 were as follows: 

COSTS OF INSURANCE PER WORKMAN AND PER $1,000 WAGES IN THE MINERS’ TRADE 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, FOR SELECTED YEARS, DURING THE 
PERIOD i886 TO 1914, 


[Source: Dreissigster Bericht der Knappschafis-Berufsgenossenschaft, p. 26.] 





Costs of insur- Costs of insur- 
ance per—_ =|} ance per— 








W ork- | $1,000 W ork- | $1,000 
Dilan. | wages. man. | Wages. 











oe 
$1.80 | $8.20 |! 190 | $7.92 $27.98 
3. 57 | 16.65 |, 1 9.10| 28.44 
4.85 | 22.76 8.51 | 22.51 
34 | 


4.; 17. 23 24. 59 














As compared with 1913 the cost of insurance in 1914 increased 1.34 
marks (31.9-cents) per workman and $2.08 per $1,000 wages earned. 
The report under review notes that this increase has taken place in 
spite of the fact that the total assessments levied were 1,500,000 marks 
($357,000), or 5 per cent less than in the last preceding year, and 
that it is to be explained by the fact that on account of the war the 
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~ 


number of insured persons has decreased, as already noted, by 8.5 
per cent, and the total wages paid by 13 per cent. 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE-UNION STATISTICS. 


This bureau has prepared the following two tables from the latest 
official sources available, showing the membership in trade-unions in 
the years 1912, 1913, and 1914 in each of 14 principal countric; 
including the United States. It should be said that these figures ai 
by no means cOmplete, and, furthermore, that they are not com- 
parable as between the different countries except in the most genera| 
way. They serve, however, as an indication of the development o/ 
the trade-union movement within the respective countries. 

The table relating to the distribution of the annual disbursement, 
of trade-unions in various countries relates to the year 1912, t!). 
latest for which information with any degree of completeness i, 
available. 


~ 


MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE-UNIONS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES FOR THE YEARS 1912, 1913, 
AND 1914.! 


























| Membership. 
a ‘ 
Country. 1912 | 1913 1914 
Number of | Number of . | Number 
Total women, | otal | women. Total. |“ women. 
Australia (Commonwealth)... 497, 925 8g eRe Seo Sa a 
ei ia br as. alhd atenaralt 692, 681 69, 340 | 748, 760 | GM Enceadacteudslccccs- ‘ 
NS ina inning eaihie | apt SEN Tncntintinnientistentedoadce|er> ee 
SE, 6A in. ci ceatiey 139, 012 15, 896 | | ¥ ekysaehtaee 155,783 |....... . 
Ne sand vite ndns 0st catnon 1, 027, 059 96,008 | 1,026,302 | | EE 
0 EES See | 3,753, 807 318,868 | 3,835, 660 oe, EE i 
Great Britain. ................| 3, 281, 003 318,443 | 3,928,191 | 357,783 | 3,959,863 | 352, 9 
LE. Fe | TREE Wide uddedeectocdaahes ache nSadenescbiecbbencdess ee 
Netherlands (Dec. 31)......... | 189, 030 8,394 | 220,275 | BE fo vcesinesens i ae 9 : 
New Zealand.................| BEER Visidcicesend Pak Hae a i 
ee ieabides<tene0= =e 64,108 | 4,156 67, 235 1,809 : 
Sweden (Dec. 31)............- 8 ¢ rae 7) } eee 8g F 
EE eee 131, 380 Pe ae ae See Seer : 
United States................. BFR Fae fa cccpocceces Ct \ 9 oe | be Se 
| 





1 The official publications from which figures were taken are as follows: Australia.—Commonwea!th 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, Labor and Industrial Branch, Report No.5,p.7. Austria.—Die Arbeit>- 
einstellungen und Aussperrungen in Oesterreich wiihrend des Jahres 1912. Herausgegeben vom k. 
Arbeitsstatistischen Amte im Handelsministerium. Appendix, pp. 102 ff.;1913, pp. 80 ff. Belgium 
Revue du Travail 1914, p. 754. Denmark.—Statistisk Aarbog, 1913, p. 130; 1914, p. 132; 1915, p. 11). 
France.—Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, 1913, p. 1173; 1915, p. 29. Ger- 
many.—Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1915, 79*; annualaverage. Great Britain.—’ !\c 
Board of Trade Labor Gazette, 19 14, p- 123; 1915, p. 318. Italy.—Bollettino dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro, 1914, 
p. 71. Netherlands.—Bijdragen tot de Statistiek van Nederland, Nieuwe volgreeks, Beknopt overzic!:! 
van den omvang der Vakbeweging op 1 Januari,1914,p.7. New Zealand.—Twenty-third Annual Repor' 
of the Department of Labor, 1914, p.7. Norway.—Arbeidernes faglige Landsorganisation Beretning, 191), 
1914. Sweden.—Sociala Meddelanden, 1913, p. 741;1914, p. 1049; 1915, p. 1254. Switzerland.—Schwe! 
zerischer Gewerkschaftsbund, Jahresbericht, 1912.’ United States.—Bulletin of the Department of Lalor, 
State of New York, 1913, No. 56, p. 407; exclusive of membership in Canada and including only those unions 
from which actual returns were received; No. 67, p. 1. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE ANNUAL DISBURSEMENTS OF TRADE UNIONS IN VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES FOR THE YEAR 1912. 


{[Source: Supplement 11 to the Reichsarbeitsblatt, pt. 2, pp. 68, 69, Berlin, 1915.] 





Administra- 
Unemploy- Sickness, inva- Strike and tion, propa- 
ment and | lidity, funeral, nein nest ganda, legal 
traveling | and other id, publica- 
‘ benefits. social benefits. tions, libraries, 
Total | } | ete. 
Country. disburse- i 


——| ments. | SO 


Membership. 
benefits. 


| Per | | 
| cent 
of Amount. 


} | | 
I Per | | Per Per I 
} } : ‘ 
Number. cent.| Amount. cant. Amount. cont. Amount. |, 
total. 


| 


} 
| | | | 


: 13,007,074) 80. 1 $16,375, 933 $2,330, 744/14. 23 5s 721. ssil22. 73 $3, 465, 914 21. 16, $6, 857, 414 41. 
Germany----4' 529,040 14.1) 2,941, 481 14, 238 "341, 988 " 75, 281 509,974... 
Great Britain.| 2,000,102, 61.0, 18,562,775) 2,901, 769\15. 63} 5,571, 298/30. 02) 6, 675,337 35. 96} 3, 414, 371 18. 3% 
ly | §80,279) 83. 2, 708, 498 401, 958) 14. 87 590, 680)21.85) 324, 996 12.02) 1,385, 864 51.2 
Sweden.......| 119,866, 98 505, 927 64, 228/12. 68 26,130) 5.17) 138, 283.27.33) 277,286 54. 
Netherlands. .| 60,414) 32. 326, 254! 23,532] 7.2 58, 084/17. 81 68, 467 20.98} 176,171.54. 0 
Denmark 130, 638) 94. 746, 406 418, 197/56. 03 47, 454) 6. 36) 66,878 8.96 213, 879/28. 65 
Switzerland aa 86,313) 65. 307, 477] 27,058) 8. 80 97 , 060)31. 57) 73, 442 23. 88 109, 917 35. 7: 
Norway 60,975, 90.6  431,553/ 397.662] 9.19] 167, 787/38.88} 141,86132.87} 82, 243/19. 
United States |/#1,770, 145) 70. | | 2,500, 074 











| Social-democratic, Christian, and Hirsch-Duncker trade unions. 
2 Independent trade societies and nonmilitant workmen’s federations and societies. 
3 Bulletin of the Department of Labor, State of New York, 1913, p. 413; only data relating to benefit 
expenditures are discussed in the Bulletin. 


IMMIGRATION IN FEBRUARY, 1916. 


During the month of February there were 7,447, or 45.1 per cent, 
more immigrant aliens admitted to the United States than in the 
preceding month. Compared with February, 1915, there was an 
increase of 10,867, or 78.3 per cent, in the number admitted; but 
there were 22,133, or 47.2 per cent, fewer persons admitted than in 
February, 1914. The following table shows the total number of im- 
migrant aliens admitted during December, January, February, and 
March, 1914-15, and the three last-named months in 1916: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 
1914, 1915, AND 1916. 


Month. 1914 








December 20,944 
January 
February 
March 











The largest number of immigrants for some months past has come 
from Italy, England, and the Scandinavian countries, in the order 
named. 
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Classified by races, the immigrant aliens admitted into and emi- 
grant aliens departing from the United States during February, 
1915 and 1916, were as follows: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTING FROM THE 
UNITED STATES, FEBRUARY, 1915 AND 1916. 

















Admitted. Departed. 
Races. - —— 
1915 1916 1915 1916 
Teens nienbaenb adebscesddees ny 89 | 129 70 42 
SSS PRE Se eres ee 25 68 14 15 
Bohemian and Moravian............... piovvemeannhniiet 70 51 3 2 
Bulgarian, Servian, Montenegrin...........-........... 82 124 181 j 
ee... k satnddlinenwenesexed 138 90 76 110 
Creation and Slavonian... ............... 2c cee cece cece 51 27 6 12 
ee Sls SL, sad wc ea dekGale once autewe | 70 57 69 104 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian............... 5 1 | >a 
NS 0s Salve cg deivacuwdedade«ccctesecyas 553 410 40 29 
ae rR Dee, ae ad ca gis ude oo ogaieekecte 5 5 4 3 
Gh ccccsstececdins RE OS eee 2, 137 2, 579 554 4253 
Ee OE ee a I ects calles naa emecee 155 835 39 31 
Pn a win os seseevnecesinnjcnsssepoadencoeesdeces een’ 695 1, 164 125 14: 
ee at ees a clns aie sh dbedbwen bie kaekeutres 860 823 43 5 
ae, Sei eke. eee Fug cow tacseabes alates 313 647 356 324 
ea oe ens ea cnccacvs went aetachaiaee 641 1, 103 32 27 
i hi i ane hind ie Da 0 ¥ we ee teeenl 923 1,153 120 64 
IIE, 0025 oi ies eet aietaeeweoes ae: 657 402 238 17s 
Dna no cctenscviserccsesssccssoncatoncnccses 2,448 3, 871 2, 813 799 
ERE ere ee een eee Sa ee 668 494 59 57 
ee ee ee Ee ee ne K manent aneemenestnei whee eens og SPA 
SS Se, ae oe a Pee 2 15 50 _ | eae 
Se) UBER 38 98 16 32 
a ow a nieipe wee kha Cua nes ehao ences 6 484 4,175 30 43 
Pacific Islander... ......-.-. <a ee Sere 7 OR Se eee ee ae 
Ne Le seve needa adesculeehdesewume 101 368 47 1s 
i is chide bang ceinkina d+ sacaneeeeuwe ae 70 2, 454 133 57 
elas ode casccocstscsecesssedes sidedene dene’ 6 59 5 9 
Rs. 6 cae pulang éS aden oanhaged 128 514 566 155 
i CEE Do, 5. ccccdecsdeteesbacwh vse shelton 28 ASE pes 2 
ek cones ccnp esas cues de sedheesdagenen 1,107 1,164 96 23 
731 G08 148 a5 
25 _) 2 
270 493 124 152 

56 97 33 7 
46 34 PGE Aesess+<.- 

21 6 4 

7 70 13 9 
West Indian (except Cuban) ...............-...---+---- 30 32 24 39 
na cedeccssecancéccnccteasesstccocseseebeas 56 85 22 16 
DRG Bo ccc cc cccccecscscccccccnscesccccccccscoselocctes lat. dadieaanet eae 953 676 
Bone a4 Ab ud 0b 4 ose Pasdbeeulavasedecvcdwe 4 35 
UI TIO Sg 6. noes ce wcesnsentededssscacpecabseosaheweses ane 1 43.1 

















1 Decrease. 








Yana Pe 'S Sah Stes 












OFFICIAL REPORTS RELATING TO LABOR. 
UNITED STATES. 


California.—Commission of Immigration and Housing. The home teacher: The 
act, with @ working plan and 40 lessons in English. Sacramento, 1915, 
50 pp. 

Contains a copy of the act which became effective August 8, 1915, an act 
which permits boards of education to employ home teachers to work in the 
homes of the pupils, instructing children and adults in matters relating to 
school attendance; also in sanitation, in the English language, in household 
duties, and in the fundamental principles of the American system of govern- 
ment and the rights and duties of citizenship. This pamphlet contains a plan 
of 40 tentative lessons in English. 


California.—Jndustrial Accident Commission, Decisions of the Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission of California. Vol. JI, Nos. 12, 13. San Francisco, 
{1915}. 

Illinois.— Viners’ and Mechanics’ Institutes. First annual report of the director 
for the year 1914. Urbana, Ill, the University of IWinois, [1915.) 34 pp. 
(University of Illinois bulletin, vol. 12, No. 26.) 

Miners’ and mechanics’ institutes were created by special law in 1910 for the 
purpose of investigating and preventing accidents in mines and other industrial 
plants and to conserve the resources of the State. They are authorized to 
promote the education and training of all classes of industrial workers, They 
have conducted classes of mine employees, instructing them regarding the 
maintenance of safety in their work. 

Two-year courses have been organized in 13 different towns, of which an 
aggregate of 464 sessions were held with a total attendance of 11,897. A short 
course of six weeks’ instruction at the University of Illinois is also provided for, 
At this course 132 lectures were delivered and 43 laboratory sessions conducted, 
the total attendance being 1,213 for a total enrollment of 33. 

The report recommends an increased appropriation ($15,000 to $55,000) and 
an increased extension of its work both by organizing more classes and by 
establishing correspondence courses. 

Illinois.—MVinters’ and Mechanics’ Institutes, 

Mine gases and safety lamps, by R. Y. Williams and H, Bb. Smith, Urbana, 
Til. [1914.] 58 pp. CUnstruction pamphict No, 2; University of Ilinois 
bulletin, vol. 12, No. 9.) 

Ventilation. Urbana, Ill. [1914.1] 64 pp. (CInstruction pamphlet No. 3; 
University of INinois bulletin, vol. 11, No. 49.) 

State Mining Board. Thirty-fourth annual report of Illinois State Min- 
ing Board, 1915. |Springfield, 1915.) 295 pp. 


The following summary table shows the principal totals of operations for the 
years 1914 and 1915, 
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SUMMARY OF COAL-MINE OPERATIONS FOR THE YEARS 1914 AND 1915, 








Summary items. 





oe on dd bok cine aansncebehudeaekeneenabeal 796 
ss ae ti etietadinkwksctelbnnenenceiivnkeines | 60,715, 795 
eed eee. ti wc kwe ood cko'eecslnn oe inch veuRneeevhb ieee sk | 45,038,119 | 
SSPE TELIA EEE 10, 096, 939 | 
Tons sold to local trade : “ 2, 400, 985 
Tons sold or wasted at plants 2,470, 161 
Average days of active operation (shipping mines) 174 
Average days of active operation all mines...............-..---2+------0---- 162 
Number of mining machines in use 1, 828 } 
Number of tons undercut by machines... .............--.-.-ee-scceeccccnceee 31, 446, 823 | 
Number of tons mined by hand 29, 268, 972 | 
Average number of miners employed during the year 32, 262 | 
Average number of other employees underground (men) 39, 281 
Average number of boys employed underground 1, 492 | 
Average number of employees above ground 7, 000 
Total number of employees (average) 80, 035 
Average price paid per gross ton for hand mining (shipping mines) .... $0. 6575 
Average price paid per gross ton machine mining $0. 524 
Number of men accidentally killed 159 
Number of men injured, incapacity 1 month or more..............-..------- 1,071 
Number of gross tons mined to each life lost..................-.-.---+---4+-- 381, 860 
Number of employees to each life lost... ......-.....2.2- 222 ee cece eee eee ee eens 503 
Number of deaths per 1,000 employees 1.99 
Number of tons mined to each man injured............ URNS tae pel noe D vty de 56, 691 
Number of employees to each man injured 75 











Detailed tables relative to output, days of operation, number employed, ex- 
penses, machine production, pick mine production, ete., are given for the 
State and for each of the 12 mining districts separately. 

Michigan.—Annual report of the inspector of mines, Gogebic County, 1913-1) 
and 1914-15. 68 pp. 

Gives the amount of ore mined and number of men employed in each mine in 
the county; also detailed description of each fatal aecident, including the name 
of injured miner and the circumstances of the injury. During 1914-15, 3.154.124 
tons of ore were mined, as against 4,209,267 in 1913-14. There were 23 fatal 
accidents in 1913-14 and 8 in 1914-15. 

Missouri.— Bureau of Labor Statistics. Missouri Red Book, 1914. Jefferson 
City. 1915. 222 pp., folder. Illus, 


Statistical details and information relating to all departments of labor, and 
especially in relation to the commercial, industrial, social, educational, and 
sanitary conditions of the laboring classes. The following is a statement taken 
from a table based upon the reports received by mail from employers: 

Reports were received from 2,237 factories and workshops, employing 184,005 
persons, of whom 25,959 were injured by accidents, 82 resulting fatally, S2 in 
partial recovery only, and 25,795 in full recovery. Insurance as a protection [9 
employees was carried by 2,015 employers for which $534,595 was paid 
premiums. The reports of 514 public-service corporations—telephone, electric 
railway, steam railroad, or mining companies—showed a total of 76,813 em- 
ployees, among whom occurred 3,096 accidents, of which 127 resulted fatally. 
Only four of these corporations carried accident insurance, for which they pxid 
in premiums $4,065. 

The operations of the State free employment exchanges during the year were 
as follows: Applications for employment, 37,047; Vacancies reported by ei- 
ployers, 33,526; Positions secured, 27,637. 

Considerable data are given relative to organized labor, membership, wages, 
hours of labor and yearly earnings, out-of-work benefits paid, strike, sickness, 
ete., benefits; union scale of wages and hours of labor and overtime pay in St. 


Louis and Kansas City. 
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Missouri.—Laws of Missouri, labor, industrial, and statistical, including certain 
session acts of 1913; * * * also certain factory-inspection regulations, 
1913-1914. Prepared and published by the bureau of labor statistics. Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. [1915?| 99 pp. (Supplementary to the 1913 Red Book.) 

Nevada.—Bureau of Industry, Agriculture, and Irrigation. Biennial report, 
1913-14. Carson city, 1915. 22 pp. 

Discusses the agricultural development of the State, and reports acreage and 
value of the most important crops grown. 


New York.—Burcau of Statistics and Information. Statistics of industrial acci- 
dents, 1914, prepared by the bureau of statistics and information. |Albany, 
1916\ 77 pp. (Depariment of labor. Special bulletin, issued wnder the 
direction of the industrial conimission. Nov. 75.) 

This bulletin consists of three parts: (1) Statistics of industrial accidents re- 


ported to the department of labor during the year ending September 30, 1914; 


(2) discussion of the relation of safeguards to accidents in a selected number of 
cases investigated; (3) discussion of the causes of fatal accidents reported to 
the department for the five years ending September 30, 1914. The statistics, 
it is stated, are designed chiefly to throw light on the causes of industrial acci- 
dents. An analysis of this bulletin will be found elsewhere in this number of 
the Review. (See pp. 58 to 62.) 

European regulations for prevention of occupational diseases. 
Prepared by the bureau of statistics and information. |[Albany, 1916] 
77 pp. (Department of labor. Special bulletin issued under the direction 
of the industrial commission. No. 76.) 

There are presented in this bulletin a collection of regulations, in force in lead- 





ing industrial European countries, which are designed to minimize and to protect 
euiployees from the dangers of occupational diseases. The collection does not 
claim to be complete either as to industries or as to countries. The collection 
includes regulations most recently udoepted for a number of industries, each of 
which is also represented in New York State, and cover five industrial diseases: 
Poisoning by lead, brass, and mercury; compressed-air illness; and anthrax. 
The countries included are Great Britain, Germuny, France, Austria, and the 
Netherlands. 

New York City. Department of Education. Part-time cooperative and 
continuation classes. Presented to the board of education Nov. 10, 1915, 
[New York City, 1915.] 141 pp., folded table. (17th annual report of the 
city superintendent of schools, 1214-15.) 

On September 16, 1914, the board of education of New York City authorized 
an experiment in the conduct of continuation ceoperative and part-time classes 
in conjunction with the high schools, This report is a result of that experi- 
ment. Some definitions are perhaps necessary. The cooperative system is 
based on an agreement between a group of manufacturers and a school system 
whereby the manufacturers agree to institute and carry on a thorough and com- 
prehensive apprentice course in the particular trades, and whereby the school 
agrees to give both general and specialized instruction to the apprentices. The 
shop course must be approved by the school authorities, and in most cases the 
amount of school instruction is made equal to the amount of shopwork. The 
apprentices are generally divided into sections which alternate with each other 
so that one section is at the shop while the other is at school. <A special teacher, 
‘alled a coordinator, is employed to coordinate the work of the shop with the 
instruction in the schools. Under the continuation system the employer re- 
leases his employee of school age for a certain period of time each week in 
order that the latter may continue his academic or mental instruction. 

The experiment in question was carried on in 10 high schools during the 
spring term of 1915 and through August 1, 1915. There were 341 students 
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enrolled. As a result of the experiment of less than a year the report con- 
cludes as follows concerning the cooperative system: (1) Employment will be 
given to high-school pupils in pairs for alternate periods; (2) industry profits by 
the arrangement; (3) cooperative schools are applicable in industry, as well 
as in salesrooms and business offices; (4) suitable programs may be arranged - 
(5) the supplemental instruction is valuable; (6) the period required for 
graduation is not necessarily prolonged; (7) the plan provides for completing 
the students’ education; (8) permanent business and industrial positions are 
opened to students; (9) the interest of the pupils is increased; (10) proper 
supervision is a valuable feature of the plan. 

North Carolina.—Department of Labor and Printing. Ticenty-ninth aninue) 

report. Raleigh, 1915. 477 pp. 

Except for a brief introduction, and a classification of industries covering 8 
pages, the report is largely statistical, including tables showing the condition 
of farmers, the trades, miscellaneous factories, cotton, woolen and silk mills. 
furniture factories, newspapers, and railroads and employees. The highes: 
average wage paid to male laborers on the farms was $1.06 per day, and to 
female laborers, G7 cents. The average wage of children under 16 years of ave 
was 37 cents. In the trades, wages showed a slight decrease as compared wit), 
1914, due, it is explained, to a falling off in employment which resulted frei 
the low price of cotton, the influence of which was to stagnate business, 
Plumbers received the highest average wage, $4.50, and electric engineers the 
lowest average wage, $1.42. The following table shows the number of mill aij 
factory operatives and the total pay roll and estimated yearly output for ea) 
specified industry: 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, TOTAL PAY ROLL, AND ESTIMATED VALUE OF YEARLY 
OUTPUT IN EACH SPECIFIED INDUSTRY IN 1915. 





Employees. Pay roll. 





























a es : —-—-—___- 
sie Num-, valueo Vage earners.! 
snare ber.| yearly. ae | Sala | Wage | Salaried 
output. Per ‘ponoia!| Per | ried. | earners. —. 
Male. | cont. oe cent. | | ployees. 
eae eae ! 4 | = 
Cordage mills.......... 4| $1,149,306 260} 61.0 | 166] 39.0 10| $192,506 $9, 475 
Cotton mills..........- 318 | 84,349,678 | 31,841 | 61.8 | 19,653 | 38.1] 1,137 | 16,542,121 | 1,427,539 
Furniture factovies....| 102 10,595,959 | 5,622] 99.6 22 -4 498 | 1,866,910 472,114 
Knitting miills......... 81 11, 960, 362 | 22,562 | 36.3 | 24,498 | 63.7 240 | 2,091,628 248, 430 
ee 4 585, 887 230 | 31.3 506 | 68.7 2 268, 246 1, 661 
Woolen mills......-...| 6 750, 764 394 | 69.0 203 | 49.0 16 198, 452 21, 430 
Other factories.........'3,706 | 136,056,168 | 55,568 | 89.3 | 6,691 | 10.7 | 4,624 | 23,470,581 | 5,117,475 
WN dhe ds 4,221 | 245, 458, 124 296, 387 | 75.2 (231, 739 24.8 | 6,437 44,540, 444 | 7,298, 127 














i Including 7,417 persons under 16 years of age. 2 Not including 206 wage earners, sex not reported. 
The report shows 326 newspapers in the State, employing 1,466 persons, wit!) 
an aggregate yearly pay roll of $785,802. The highest average daily wage re- 
ported was $2.51, and the lowest was $1.09. A railroad mileage of 4,919.57 is 
reported. The average daily wage paid to railroad employees was $2.36 re- 
ceived by general office clerks, and the lowest was $1.10 paid to watchmen anid 
switch tenders. 
Pennsylvania.—Department of Labor and Industry. Safety standards of the in- 
dustrial board: Boilers. Operative on and after July 1,1916. | Harrisburg, 
1915) 104 pp. (Vol. I, No. 12.) Consists of the safety standards adopt’! 
by the industrial board and outlines the regulations which will be insisted 
upon by the department in its inspection of boilers. 
Texas.—State Mine Inspector. Fourth annual report, Austin, 1915. 24 pp. 
folded table. 
During the year 1914, 48 mines were in operation. Of these 19 were bitumi- 
nous coal mines and 28 lignite mines. The average number of days of operation 
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of the bituminous mines during the year was 222, and of the lignite mines 207 

days. The total bituminous tonnage for the year was 1,123,220, and of the lig- 

nite coal it was approximately 732,000 tons. The total number of workers in 
bituminous coal mines was 3,430, of whom 3,180 were employed underground. 

The total number of workers in the lignite field was approximately 1,300. 

The total number of fatal accidents reported during the year was 11, and of 
nonfatal accidents of a serious nature, 19. 

As shown by a diminished output and a decrease in the number of days of 
operation during the year, there was a considerable industrial depression in the 
Texas coal fields during the year, explained as due to the competition with oil 
end gas, the development of which is increasing. 

Virginia.—Richmond. Board of Public Employment Bureau Commissioners. 
First annual report of the public employment bureau of the city of Rich- 
mond, Va., for the year ending December 31, 1915. |[Richmond, 1916] 5 pp. 

The report covers the period February 8 to December 31, 1915, during which 
1.909 employers filed applications calling for 4,277 persons, and 7,222 persons 
registered for work, while 4,235 were sent cut and 2,179 were known to have 
been given employment. 

The expenses of the bureau amounted to $3,768.79 for the period February 8 
to December 31, 1915. 

United States—Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce (Department of 
Commerce). Wholesale prices of leading articles in United States markets, 
January, 1913, to December, 1915. Washington, 1916. 14 pp. 


Bureau of Mines (Department of the Interior). Accidents at metal- 
lurgical works in the United States during the calendar years 1913 and 
1914. Washington, 1915. 28 pp. (Technical Paper 124.) 

This paper is the first report of the Bureau of Mines on this subject. It 
shows that during these two years 119 men were killed, 2,285 seriously injured, 
and 11,046 slightly injured at smelters and mills, representing rates of 1.56, 
29.67, and 143.44, respectively, per 1,000 men employed. In this report a 
serious injury is one disabling a man and keeping him from duty 20 days 
or more, The total number of men reported employed in the 390 metallurgical 
works, both smelters and ore-dressing plants, was in 1913, 35,549, while in 1914 
the total number employed in 578 such plants was 41,461. Detailed tables are 
presented showing the number of fatal, serious, and slight accidents, by States 
and by causes, at smelters and ore-dressing plants for each year. In the ore- 
dressing plants machinery was responsible for 256 per cent of the fatalities, 
and in the smelters haulage was responsible for the greatest number of fatali- 
ties, 25 per cent. The following table presents a summary of these accidents, 
by years: 

NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED, NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED, AND NUMBER OF MEN 


KILLED AND INJURED IN METALLURGICAL WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE YEARS 1913 AND ‘1914. 








Killed. Seriously injured. Slightly injured. 





Number 
Total days : > 
of em- worked. Per Per Per 


loyees. 1,000 1,000 Whnsds 1,000 
~_ Total. | gm. oes rotal. 


em- 
ployed. ployed. ployed. 





1913..........| 35,549 | 12,139,104 1.78 9. 4! 145. 63- 
1914..........| 41,461 | 13,787,956 9.86 | 5,86 141.55 








Total...| 77,010 | 25,927,060 36 : 29.67 | 11,046| 143.44 
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United States.—Bureau of Mines (Department of the Interior). Metal mini), 
accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1914. Washing- 
ton, 1916. 96 pp. (Technical Paper 129.) , 

This report is largely statistical. It shows that the death rate in the met:) 
mines of the United States (excepting coal mines) in 1914 was slightly le. 

than in any of the three previous years, the fatality rate being 3.54 per 1.4.) 

men employed as against 3.57 per 1,000 in 1913, 3.91 in 1912, and 4.19 in 1911. 

These reductions from year to year, it is explained, are due largely to the j 

troduction of safety appliances, better supervision, stricter enforcement 

rules and regulations, and closer observance of State laws. The following t:})\. 

gives a summary of the accidents occurring in these mines: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, DAYS WORKED, AND ACCIDENTS, SHOWING ACCIDENT 
RATE PER 1,000 EMPLOYED UNDER EACH SPECIFIED GROUP OF MINES, 191: 









































ae Days’ work rs | Seriously | Slightly in- 
aad Buaplager. done. Killed. | ‘injured. | jured 2 
Num- 
ber ie’ ieee Soe I 
Kind of mine. yom ~ | Rate | | Rate | R 
oper- |Under- | Sur- “V" Num-| PO! iNum-| Pe | Num- pe 
ators.'ground. | face. Total.| Total. _ ber. _— ber. | — ber. | - ; 
| ployed ployed ployed 
| ae eas cree Dee ia 
Cop eee | 585] 31, 265/13, 421! 44,686 12,845,058! 287 165| 3. 69 2,037! 45..58| 11,330) 253.55 
Gold and mis- 
cellaneous | | 
metal....... 3,536} 35, 43213, 006) 48, 438 13,241,280! 273 179} 3.70; 911) 18.81) 4,690) 96. 82 
aie 196) 24, 847/19, 960) 44,807.11, 745,978} 262} 148 3.30] 1,851] 41.31) 6,922) 154.48 
Lead and zinc 248; 7,609) 3,326) 10,935, 2,779,100] 254, 40) 3.66, 146) 13.35) 1,605, 146.78 
Miscellaneous | | 





596) 64. 44 


| 
Total. ..| 4,805 10H, GANS, 48568, 128/48, 760, 731 an 550) 3. 54) 











mineral. .... 240| 2,465) 6,784) 9,249 2,177,306, 235, 27] 2.92; 128) 13.84] 











5, 073 








$2.08 oa 159. 02 





1 Involving loss of 20 days or more. 
2 Involving loss of less than 20 days, but more than 1 day. 
8 Mississippi Valley only. 

Of all fatalities, 37.56 per cent were due to falls of ore or rock from roof, 
wall, or bank. Of 361 fatal accidents reported by 258 companies employing 
75,453 men, by far the largest death rate per 1,000 employed, 5.76, was in 4! 
of the mines where the room-and-pillar method of mining prevails, while of 
3,899 serious injuries reported by 258 companies, the highest rate per 1,00) 
employed was 62.89 occurring in 53 of the mines where a caving system is used. 
A comparison of metal mine, coal mine, and quarry accidents is given, showing 
that on a 300-day basis the fatality rate per 1,000 300-day workers is, respec- 
tively, 3.92, 4.67, and 2.64. The report closes with a brief summary of various 
State laws relating to reporting of accidents. 





How a miner can avoid some dangerous diseases. Washington, 
1916. 22 pp. (Miners’ Circular 20.) 

One of a series of publications on health and sanitation in the mineral 
industry, prepared for miners as a result of studies by representatives of tlie 
Bureau of Mines and the Bureau of the Public Health Service. It describes 
briefly the causes and symptoms of some of the more deadly diseases found iv 
mine towns and the means by which these diseases can be largely avoided if 
not entirely prevented. Emphasis is laid upon proper sanitation, pure water, 
and pure air. The diseases for which preventive measures are specifically given 
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are tuberculosis, typhoid fever, smallpox, and pneumonia. The pamphiet con- 
cludes : 

Sickness is the miner’s worst foe, but much of it can be avoided by observance 
of rules aimed to prevent rather than cure disease. Keep the home and its 
surroundings clean; keep the privy clean; keep your working place clean; don’t 
spit carelessly ; avoid needless exposure; breathe as little dust as possible and 
you will avoid much sickness and useless suffering to yourself and to others. 
United States.—Bureau of Mines (Department of the Interior). Monthly state- 

ment of coal-mine fatalities in the United States. January, 1916. Wash- 
ington, 1916. 13 pp. 

teport is based upon returns received from State mine inspectors. Comparable 
data show that in January, 1915, there were 159 fatalities reported, while in 
1916 there were 180. During the year 1915 there were 2,226 fatalities as col- 
pared with 2,454 during 1914, or a decrease of 8 per cent. 

Of the 180 fatalities in January, 1916, 161 occurred underground, 8 in shafts, 
and 11 on the surface; January, 1915, the numbers were 141 underground, 8 
in shafts, and 17 on the surface. 

The copy of the report form adopted by the Bureau of Mines for use after 
January 1, 1916, is appended. 

The following statement summarizes the situation for the years 1910 to 1915: 


STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION, NUMBER EMPLOYED, AND COAIL-MINE FATAL- 
ITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1910 TO 1915. 





Average ton- 


Number killed. nage per man, 


Produc- 


tion per a poe agssinigiomsnnaggaiaagt 
death Days 


Yea | Production Number | 
' (short tons). | employed. Per (short | Worked. 
Total | 1,000 t | tens Per Per 
* | eme wae). year, 


ployed. | mined. 








1910 501, 596, 378 725,030 2, 821 3. 89 5. 62 | 
1911 496, 371, 126 728, 348 2, 656 | 3. 65 5. 35 | 
1912 534, 466, 580 722, 662 2, 419 | 3. 35 . 58 
1913 570, 048, 125 747, 644 2, 785 | . 73 
1914 513, 525, 477 763, 185 2, 454 | 3. 22 . 78 


19151] 518,000,000 767, 553 2| 266 95 4.37 





























1 Subject to revision. 


Congress. House. Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. Re- 
striction of immigration. Hearings before the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, House of Representatives, Sirty-fourth Congress, first 
session, on H,. R. 558. January 20, 21, 1916. Ten parts. Washington 
[19.16]. 

Senate. Committee on the Judiciary. Accident compensation to 
Government employees. Hearing before the subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, United States Senate. February 26, 1916. Washington, 
1916. 57 pp. (64th Cong., Ist sess.) 

These hearings relate to a bill (S. 2846) to provide compensation for acci- 
dental injuries to employees of the United States resulting in disability or death. 
The bill is commonly known as the Sutherland bill. 

Public Health Service (Treasury Department). Health insurance: Its 
relation to the public health. Prepared under the direction of the Surgeon 
General. Washington, 1916. 76 pp. (Public Health Bul. No. 76.) 

This bulletin is a presentation of the economic claims and data underlying a 
System of sickness insurance for wage earners. There have been brought to- 
gether here in systematic form those facts and figures compiled by official and 
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private investigators having a bearing on the prevalence and cost of sickness 
and the conditions causing sickness among wagewerkers, such as occupations] 
diseases, irregularity of employment, unhealthful conditions of living, employ- 
ment of women, inadequate earnings, and poverty. An attempt is made ty 
apportion the responsibility for these conditions as between employer and em- 
ployee and the general public. 

Cooperative action for relief is considered necessary, and analogies are draw) 
from foreign experiences in dealing with the problem. The plain remedy is hel:| 
to be some system of State-administered compulsory sickness insurance, () 
this point the summary and conclusions of the point are as follows: 


Health insurance is the most feasible measure, because (@) it is a method 
by which the cost of sickness is distributed among those responsible for co.- 
ditions causing sickness and whereby the burden upon the individual is light- 
ened, and () it gives a financial incentive for the prevention of sickness to 
those who are responsible for conditions causing sickness, 

Health insurance in its most highly developed form (@) provides for ade- 
quate cash and medical benefits to all wage earners in times of sickness; (/)) 
distributes the cost among employers, the public, and wage earners according 
to their responsibilities; (c) becomes an effective health measure by stimulat- 
ing the cooperative effort of the three responsible groups and by linking their 
efforts with those of national, State, and local health agencies: (d) correlaics 
all the forces at work in the prevention of disease, and (¢) affords a bettcr 
basis for the cooperation of the medical profession. 

Under an efficient health insurance system a contribution of approximate): 
50 cents per week per insured person (25 cents by employees, 20 cents by 1 
ployers, and 5 cents by Government) should enable the insured person to re- 
ceive: (a) $7 per week when disabled on account of sickness or nonindustri:! 
accident for a period as long as 26 weeks in one year; (Ul) adequate medic:! 
and surgical care during disability; (c) medical and surgical care of wife of 
insured person during confinement; (d) a death benefit of $100. Budgetary 
studies of large numbers of workingmen’s families show that many workers 
pay as high as 9U cents per week and receive little more than actual funeral 
expenses, 

A governmental system of health insurance can be adapted to American 
conditions, and when adapted will prove to be a health meusure of extra- 
ordinary value. 

The fact that under such a system the employee has such a large measure vo! 
ownership and control will remove all elements of paternalism. ‘The employer 
will then regard the benefits as rights, not charities. 

Adequate medical relief will be placed within the reach of even the lowes!- 
paid worker, and provide for him and his family during sickness. 

It will give’ to those responsible for conditions causing sickness a fidanci:! 
incentive to prevent disease. 

Its administration must be closely coordinated with public health agenci 
if it is to attain the greatest degree of success as a preventive measure. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Australia (Commonwealth.)—Bureau of Census and Statistics —The Australia 
Commonwealth, iis resources and production, 1915. |Melbourne, 1915.\ 
112 pp. Illustrated. 

A descriptive yearbook for the Commonwealth, indicating such matters as 
physical features, history, climate, commerce, finances, and social conditions. 


Austria.—Arbeitsstatisches Amt. Arbeitszeitverlangerungen (Uberstunden) i 
Jahre 1913 in fabriksmdssigen Betrieben Osterreichs. Vienna, 1914. 28 pp. 


The Austrian Labor Code fixes the normal hours of labor at 11 per day, but 
permits overtime in certain instances. The report here listed is one which is 
annually submitted to parliament by the factory-inspection service, reporting 
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the amount of permissible overtime worked in 1913. The principal data of the 
report, with the figures for 1912 in parenthesis, are as follows: 

During the year under review 471 (688) establishments, or 2.8 (3.9) per 
cent of the 17,034 (16,929) factories existing in 1913 worked overtime (in the 
meaning of the law). These 471 establishments worked in excess of the 11-hour 
legal limit in 940 (1,276) instances; in 186 (247) instances (involving not 
more than 3 days in one month) this was done by merely reporting the pro- 
posed. overtime work to the industrial authorities, while in 754 (1,029) in- 
stances of longer periods of overtime, work permits were obtained from the 
provincial political authorities, The total hours worked in excess of the legal 
limit during the year by all workmen affected were 1,891.796 (2.744.341). Of 
this total the textile industry contributed 680.367 (1.184.268) hours; the stone, 
earthenware, and glass industries, 261,786 (345,458) hours; and the foodstuff in- 
dustry, 249.901 (300,431) hours. These data are shown for the year 1913 in 
four tables: By provinces, by industries, and by provinces and industries 
combined ; and for the 5 years, 1909-1913, by provinces, 
Austria.—Arbeitsstatistisches Amt. Die kollektiven Arheits- und Lohurertrige 

in Oesterreich, Abschliisse und Erneuerungen des Jahres 1912. Vienna, 
1914. 358 pp. 

The present report on collective agreements entered into in Austria during 
1912 continues a series begun in 1906 by the Austrian bureau of labor statistics. 
During the year 1912, 822 collective agreements, covering 13,336 establishments 
und affecting 180,382 workmen, were concluded. Out of this total 298 agree- 
ments, affecting 145,228 workmen, were local agreements, while 524, affecting 
35,124 workmen, were shop agreements. Of the total agreements concluded 
during the year, 56 per cent were new agreements and 44 per cent were re- 
newals, 

The report states that its data concerning the number of agreements in 
force during the year are defective because many agreements are broken 
or terminated by notice before their actual expiration. without this fact being 
reported to the bureau, and partly because agreements of indeterminate dura- 
tion, which form about 15 per cent of all agreements in force, were not included 
in the compilation, as no information could be obtained as to whether or not 
these agreements were still in force. The data obtained concerning the dura- 
tion of agreements in force in 1912 have been summarized in the table following: 


CLASSIFIED DURATION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN FORCE IN AUSTRIA, 1912. 





Estab- 
Agree- lish- Workmen 
ments, ments | covered. 
covered, | 


Duration.) 





Less than one year 2 2, 095 
One year but not over two of , 090 | 10, 138 
Two years but not over three 2: , 692 25, 106 
Three years but not over four ¢ 2, 32! 71, 843 
Four years but not over five... - § ) 27,514 
Five years and Over................. : 9,613 











689 | 10,416 | 146,309 


1 The duration is unreported in 133 cases, covering 2,920 establishments and 34,073 persons, 
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The following table shows the total number of collective agreements in force 
with the number of establishments included and number of employees affected. 


on December 31, 1912, by industries: 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRIES IN FORCE IN AUSTRIA pf 


CEMBER 31, 1912. 





























. Number Number: 
Number . — 
Industry and occupational groups. mn agree- ——., * bg or k- 
Pa covered. ered. 
rE NN Se |. oa clea Oo. Sle ldiwsiethe~d¥is cocsnuee 2 2 9 
ih aa hincie trainee wkeseen se deeineavehsvereees¢e 2 41 39,2 
Stone, earthenware, glass, and china.......................-.....-.- 180 901 27,579 
Metal working, machinery, apparatus, instruments, and vehicle in- 
Ee dlls sane siecaseskrdhdineswadeceecned 477 3, 102 78,1 
ns oo. has eS inleduan senewebeécsssne ware 170 3, 299 24 
Rubber end celluloid industries. . ...... 2.22... cesses cccwedenccce- 1 1 ‘ 
iS Grn toa Son te Uh heeek Caster sess hasbawins.<veew f 50 233 3, 564 
koa ham idk nn oxdh Renan eeaansnkhsmedennts se nies 53 179 21, 868 
Upholstering.......... Pag iis ws w U0 eel wale ie Pte itcaens oo sess due giulabon 18 627 1,857 
se Pee Mihai cas ocak cae bodes beheddes sds cates whlese> ded 187 17, 033 64, 743 
ds abe dabeanobe 29 1, 093 9. 052 
EE eS ae ee a 3 ee Sey ae 174 2,427 27, 538 
cs cacuwasna dvs ovens detect anaes 9 1,915 5, 526 
ee Neck vents cede Othewudeapoesbecsséstccontes 22 22 2, 636 
ee nan cae dae Gaba wels Feat tees one teehee 259 6, 978 99, 655 
Printing trades......-- eee oe, eS ee he eae Sok Ji wae am 25 1, 969 24. 000) 
I  SUIINONNOIR 6 oo i sews coe sencecicescedsobens coos cesses 75 2, 669 18, 973 
Engineers and firemen...............----- POR} 2.5: Pe 16 46 323 
ey IE des ot necenscsctwccecs uyessteou Methudseheodghe’ 17 19 119 
MEE <b dni abs oes ne es are oe! it oot vo as vat nds oOo. Uae es | 1, 766 42, 556 450), 225 








The principal regulations in agreements entered into in 1912 relate to the 
hours of labor (81 per cent of all agreements) and to wages (99 per cent). The 
principal facts in regard to hours and wages as reflected in collective agreements 
are disclosed in the table following: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF AGREEMENTS, ESTABLISHMENTS COVERED, AN) 


WORKMEN AFFECTED, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NORMAL HOURS OF LABOR 
ON THE FIRST FIVE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 



































| | 
| | i 5 
a Agreements. | ~~ Workmen covered. | Earlier closing on Saturday 
labor on ea EES PR: 
the first | | 
five days A gree- Estab- Work 
of the Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent.| Number. | Per cent. hee lishments} men 
week. ~~" | covered. | covered 
+ 
Mn Sire cey den 1 0.2 1; (3) 10 a aa, Se eee - 
itbieda«eve 4 .6 5; (%) 127 0.1 1 1 6 
a ll 1.7 179 | 1.7 1, 182 1.1 7 170 2 
34 », Spas 6 9 9 1 259 3 j 1 10) 
De Wiresea bat 146 22.4 1, 961 18.5 40, 744 39.5 80 1, 245 1 ) 
ee 24 3.7 45 4 1, 538 1.5 21 42 1, 237 
ee 154 23.8 1,005 9.5 17, 239 16.7 134 818 ] 0) 
hs onan 49 7.6 135 1.3 3, 569 3.5 46 122 3, 30 
Mss subs ss 201 31.0 2, 467 23.3 24, 610 23.9 135 550 13, 095 
OGG, dhavten 2 .3 31 -3 88 pt 1 1 t 
. , eer 19 2.9 2, 659 25. 1 6, 427 6.2 8 28 207 
ee i 2 8 17 (2) 1 Ss \7 
ree . 22 3.4 1,041 9.8 4, 699 4.6 2 17 l 
PS 7 1.1 1,010 9.6 2,179 2.1 1 25. | 
_ Se 1 2 31 -3 450 a) Ee Se ae a 
Total 645 100. 0 10, 587 100. 0 103, 138 100. 0 3 438 3, 028 50, 278 























1 Of the a shown here 16, covering 36 establishments and 836 workmen, also provide for ear!i! 
closing on Mondays, 1 covering 1 establishment with 39 workmen for earlier closing on Mondays and ‘Tuc- 
days; 3 agreements covering 10 establishments with 477 workmen provide for earlier closing on Saturdays 
and a hours on Fridays; 1 agreement for 9 establishments with 16 workmen provides for earlier closiny 
on Mondays instead of on Saturdays. 

2 Less than 0.05 per cent. z 

* In addition 11 agreements covering 76 establishments and 13,308 workmen provide for earlier closing 01 
Saturdays without regulating the daily hours of labor. 
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Austria.—Arbeitsstatistisches Amt. Sitzungsprotokolle des stindigen Arbeits- 
beirates, 1913 and 1914. Vienna, 1914, xii, 224 pp. 

Contains the program and minutes of the meetings in 1913 and 1914 of the 
Austrian permanent advisory labor council. The meeting discussed the follow- 
ing matters: Homework in clothing, shoe, and lingerie industries; insurance of 
miners; working and wage conditions in the Austrian iron and steel industry ; 
vacations for all workers in industrial establishments; congress on labor legis- 
lation in Berne; draft of decree relating to the application of several provisions 
of the Industrial Code and of the law on factory inspection to specified service 
conditions regulated in the mercantile employes’ law; draft of a law amending 
articles 79 to 81 of the Industrial Code (workmen’s pass books); and day 
nurseries in factories. 


Canada.—/mperial Yearbook, 1915-16. Second year of publication. Montreal, 
1915. 663 pp. 

The widespread approval and circulation, suggests the editor of this yearbook, 
which were accorded the first edition encouraged the preparation of this edition 
in which a rearrangement of form, including curtailments and additions due 
entirely to war, have been made. The aim appears to be to give statistics of 
Canada and the Empire and to show relations between them. By the presenta- 
tion of special tables added to the trade and commercial and imperial sections, 
en effort has been made to show the existing extent of Canada’s trade and “ to 
help the Canadian citizen to gauge the possibilities arising from the cessation 
of Germany’s enormous trade with the Empire and Canada.” Thirty-two pages 
are devoted to a review of the war, followed by such general information about 
Canada as is usually found in a publication of this kind. 

Superintendent of immigration. Report on immigration. Ottawa. 1915. 
93 pp. (Department of the Interior, Part IT annual report, 1915.) 

The total immigration into Canada for the year ending March 31, 1915, was 
144,789, a decrease of 240,089 over the preceding year. Immigration from the 
United States into Canada fell from 107,530 in the fiscal year 1913—14 to 59,779 
in the year 1914-15. Of the 59,779 persons 21,819 were reported as farmers 
(12,780 males, 4,321 females, and 4,718 children). The report notes that every 
American State contributed to the immigration to Canada, the largest contribu- 
tor being Massachusetts, with 9,697. 

Denmark.—Statens Statistiske Departement. Statistiske meddelelser. Fijerde 
Rekke, ni og fyrretyvende bind. Copenhagen, 1916. (Danmarks Statistik.) 

The forty-ninth volume of the fourth series of general statistics for Denmark. 
The report consists of four parts: Cooperative dairies, 1914; Collective agree- 
ments between employer and employees in Denmark, August 1, 1915; State 
taxes on incomes and property, 1915-1916; Agricultural production in 1915. 

The following table summarizes the collective agreements in force on 
August 1, 1915: 

COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN FORCE IN DENMARK AUG. 1, 1915. 





Number of employees. 


Agree- , 
Occupations. | ments in | Number of/___ l aneen. “>cuemeen 


: employers. 
force. Males. | Females. Total. 





Laborers (unskilled ) 397 | 32, 054 | 

Woodworkers } 1,373 1,373 

2, 667 34! 3,012 
2,391 

Brewers and distillers..................... 106 | : 2, 442 34: 3,7 

Carpenters 15 | 4,075 4,075 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN FORCE IN DENMARK AUG. 1, 1915—Continued. 
































in, Number of employees. 
Occupations. ments in N umber of — 
force. employers. 
Males. Females. Total. 
Firemen, marine.......................--- 17 54 BED Lo ccccceees.. 1, 840 
ERs» one nscgenc ccbn edincun sasegces 7 765 kh a eee 2,758 
Tinsmiths........... iitivay ittieda te copiee td 3 660 SS RS Bes 1,045 
Blacksmiths, sawyers, and machinists... .. 49 956 are &, 709 
iain he R an oss mind aad winoo" 21 1, 654 DEE he oc isn cnn dn 6, 012 
WN 5 ches sewcsewesb doe elecieucceececs 29 67 eee 2, 538 
Furniture makers. ...........-..-...-.-.-- 10 2, 133 a. oP oe eee 4, 760 
EE ie bisa biewd'svcbibeact}dbuas diign sacs 31 71 537 7 544 
as, owes 0 cee KenaesebSedec~ ns 3 3 743 318 1,061 
ae aeemwans 9 955 & |} eer 3,378 
Saddle makers and upholsterers........... 43 504 4} ere 1, 506 
nh tnilcnawhis6ancheGhses bbb nec chess 7 349 5, 810 1, 00 7,310 
Tobacco workers..............-.20--20+0+ 3 91 2, 587 3, 312 5, 899 
MID WOTIIED goo onic nse casicccccscecces 12 66 1, 853 2,383 4, 236 
dh nihne civecesectesceoustes 3 295 3,412 595 4, 007 
Other skilled occupations.................. 269 (1) 13,099 2,106 15, 205 
r | vd Tee. 
Mis heal a So ed | i ~ cares | 105, 589 | 15, 346 120, 938 





1 Not reported. 


Of the agreements, 70, affecting 1,768 employees, run for less than 1 year; 
186, affecting 11,309 employees, 1 year but less than 2 years; 272, affecting 
2,350 employees, from 2 to less than 3 years; 195, affecting 19,399 employees, 
from 3 to less than 4 years; 250, affecting 40,802 employees, from 4 to less than 

5 years; and 41, affecting 8,439 employees, for a period exceeding 5 years. 

Agreements in 48 cases, affecting 53,800 employees, covered the entire country, 
but of which 14 are not applicable to the capital; 36, affecting 4,680 employees, 
a Province or two or more cities; 317, affecting 37,900 employees, a city; and 
726, affecting 24,512 employees, an establishment only. 

France.—Préfecture de Police. Rapport sur les Opérations du Service d’Inspec- 
tion des Etablissements Classés dans le Départment de la Seine, 1914. 
Paris, 1915. 87 pp. 

This volume constitutes the report of the factory inspectors for the district of 
Paris during the year 1914. The number of classified establishments subject to 
inspection on December 31, 1914, was 6,659, and of so-called nonclassified estab- 
lishments 313, making a total of 6,972. The number of inspections made was 
12,518. 

Great Britain.—Board of Trade. Railway accidents. Summary of accidents 
and casualties reported to the Board of Trade by the several railway com- 
panies during the three months ending 30th September, 1915; reports to the 


Board of Trade by the inspecting officers of the railway department upon 
certain accidents which were inquired into. London, 1916. 50 pp. 


Home Department. Explosions in Mines Committee. Seventh report o/ 
the explosions in mines committee, submitting a report on the effects of 
inhaling dusts applicable for stone dusting in coal mines. London, 1915. 


22 pp. 


The explosions in mines committee has already submitted six reports upon the 
effect of inert dust in preventing or limiting the explosions of coal dust. At the 
same time that these incombustible dusts were found to be of value in suppress- 
ing or limiting coal-dust explosions it was incidentally apparent that they might 
also give rise to additional danger on their own account, particularly if such 
dusts contain silica. 
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This particular investigation on the effects of inhaling dust used in coal mines 
was conducted by Dr, J. S. Haldane, of Manchester. A summary of his conclu- 
sions is as follows: 

(1) Both from human experience in coal mines and from experiments on ani- 
mals there is clear evidence that shale dust, when inhaled, is no more deleterious 
than coal dust, so that shale dust may be used quite safely for stone dusting in 
coal mines; (2) flue dust, when inhaled, produces in animals effects which point 
to the conclusion that it may be unwise to employ it for stone dusting in mines; 
(3) indications are given as to what varieties of stone-dusting material may he 
used in mines without detriment to health; (4) it is desirable from the point 
of view of health to reduce, as far as practicable, the inhalation of any kind 
of dust in mines. 

Great Britain.— Vinistry of munitions. Health of munition workers committee. 
Memorandum No. 1, Report on Sunday labor; Memorandum No. 2, Welfare 


supervision; Memorandum No, 3, Report on industrial canteens, London, 
1915. 3 pamphlets. 

India (Bombay).—lKactory Department. Annual factory report, 1914. |[Bom- 
bay), 1915. 8, rriv pp. 

A report of the factory-inspection service in Bombay Presidency on sanitation, 
ventilation, wages, employment of women and children, guarding dangerous 
machinery, and accidents, 

There were 777 factories subject to inspection, 71 of which were closed during 
the entire year. The 706 factories in operation employed 265,975 persons, of 
which number 206,350 were engaged in the cotton industry. 

Netherlands (Amsterdam.)—Bureau ran Statistich. Catalogus van boeken en 
brochures, en de bibliotheek van het Bureau van statistiek, ten Stadhuize. 
Amsterdam, 1915. 22 pp. (Statistische mededeelingen, No. 46.) 

A catalogue of books and pamphlets in the municipal library at Amsterdam 
on the protection of nursing infants and mothers and on infant mortality. 
Norway (Christiania).—4Arbeidskontor. Aarsberetning (Christiania, 1916. 27 

pp.) (Norges Offentlige Arbeidsformidling.) 

This pamphlet contains the annual report of the labor exchange of Christiania 
which functions as a central body for the Kingdom. It is administered by an 
equi-partisan board representing employers and employees with a State ap- 
pointed director. During 1915, 41,627 applications for work were filed with it, 
35,231 vacancies, reported 30.994 applicants given work, and 31,078 situations 
filled. This represents an increase over 1914 of 17 per cent in the number of 
applicants for work, of 23.7 per cent in the number of vacancies reported, and 
26 per cent in the number of situations filled. Classified by sex, there was an 
increase in all items except as respects the woman's division. 

Statistiske kontor. Husholdningsregnskaper fort av endel mindre 
bemidlede familicr it Kristiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, Drammen, Kristians- 
sand og Hamar i aaret 1912-13. Utgit ved Kristiania kommunes statistiske 
kontor. Christiania, 1915. LX NIX, (1). 179 pp. (Special Unkersgkelser, 4.) 

This volume presents the results of an inquiry into the cost of living in six 
principal cities in Norway, based on 174 family budget books kept for one 
year (1912-13) under the supervision of the city authorities. The tables in 
gzeneral present the results of a study of the budgets of 171 families, having a 
range from 1,186.06 crowns ($317.86) to 3,795.92 crowns ($1,017.31) for the 
year, while special study is made of the three families having an income in 
excess of 4,000 crowns ($1,072). 
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The largest single proportion of families, or 25.8 per cent, was found in 
income group 1,750 to 2,000 comme ($469 to $536) ; 23.6 per cent, 2,000 to 2.500 
crowns ($536 to $670); 20.7 per cent, 1,500 to 1,750 crowns ($402 to $469) - 
14.9 per cent, 1,200 to Apron crowns ($322 to $402); 7.5 per cent, 3,000 to 4,000 
crowns ($804 to $1,072); and 1.7 per cent, over 4,000 crowns ($1,072). The 
average income for all 171 families was 2,021 crowns 1$542). 

As to occupation of 168 heads of families, 65 per cent were ordinary workmen. t 
35 per cent commercial and office employees, and three worked on their own ; 
account. The average size of the 171 families was 5.23 persons for those having 
incomes ranging from 1,200 to 4,000 crowns ($32 29 to $1,072), and 6.33 persons 
for the three with incomes exceeding 4,000 crowns ($1,072) annually. It is / 
noticeable that in general there was a gradual increase in the size of the family 
as the income increased up to 3,000 crowns ($804), the maximum, or 6.45 per- 
sons per family, being found in the income group 2,500 to 3,000 crowns (S670) 
to $804), with a decline to 6.31 per family in the next highest income group 0} 

3,000 to 4,000 crowns ($804 to $1,072). 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES BY CLASSIFIED INCOME. 














From 1,200 to 4,000 crowns ($321.60 to $1,072). 





Over 
1,200 to 1,500 to | 1,750 to | 2,000 to 2,500 to | 3,000 to 4,000 
1,500 | 1,750 | 2,000 | 2,500 | 3,000 | 4,000 crowns | Total. 


crowns | Crowns | Crowns | Crowns | CrowNs | CroWNS | -po4 4) ($1,072). 
($321.60 ($402 | ($469 | ($536 | ($670 | ($804 ’ 


to to to to to 
$402). | $469). | $536). | $670). | $804). | $1,072). 





Number of families. ......... 26 36 44 41 11 13 171 3 174 
Average number of persons 
eee 4. 58 4. 97 5.18 5. 27 6. 45 6. 31 5. 23 6. 33 (1) 
































1 Not reported. 


The sources of income of the different income classes for the 171 households 
having an income under 4,000 crowns ($1,072) and for the three having an 
income in excess of that amount are set forth in the first table following, while 
the distriLution of the expenditures is shown in the second statement. 


SOURCES OF INCOME OF FAMILIES, BY CLASSIFIED INCOME. 



























































Amount of income of families having | Percent of earnings from each source 
an income of— of families having an income of 
Sources of income. = $1,072 $321. 2. 6 $1,072 
$1,072 $321. 60 wong $670 to $1 072 $321. 60} $469 | $670 to 
(71 to to $1,608 (i7 1 to to to | $1,608 
fami- | $469. sér0. $1,072.| (3 fami-| p15. | $469. | $670. | $1,072.)(3 fam- 
lies). lies). lies). ilies . 
Total income. ........... ..- |$541, 53 $423. 25/9559. 67/$804. 14/$1, 235. 87) 100. 00) 100. 00} 100. 00 100. 00} 100. 00 
Earnings of— ~ | 480.97) 398. 87) 499. 13) 692. 89] 1,148.32, 90.48, 94.24] 90.14) 86.17] 92.92 
Husband, wages... .| 443.55! 369.92 456.93) 586.36) 808.61) 81.91, 87.40) 85, 52 72.92) 65.43 
Husband, other than 
DNS oh 42600 ccees 16. 30} 12. 61, 14.91) 30. 77; 201.89 3. ol, 2.98} 2.69 3.83) 16.51 
WEI s cagiddvbue sees ce 10.89) 13.17; 8.03) 15.10)......... 2. 01) 3. 11 L. 45) - 
Children............ 19.23} 3.17 19.25) 60.66) 137.82 3, 55 Py (i: 48) 7.54) 11.15 
Lodgings and boarders...| 21.10, 11.59, 22.69, 40.04)......... 3.90 2.74 4.10 4.98)... 
Insurance............... 2.94 2.60 3.00) 3.30)......... a an 68 | 48... 
IRs e's ccobsenncdin 7.53, 5.36 5.84) 19.12 34.55, 439 = 1.27) 1.06 = 2.38) 2.80 
Ska chs scars tatmoun 19.99 4.83, 22 ” 48. ” 53. “y 3.69 1.14 4.14 6.06) 4.25 ) 
/ | | 
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AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY, FOR VARIOUS ITEMS. 








Per cent of total expenditure for 
each item of expenditure per 
family having an expenditure of— 


Average expenditure per family, 
having an expenditure of— 





} 


Items of expenditure. es $1,072 jeeat. 60 


$1,072 

t ‘ = to : F 
> ($321. 60 $670 | to > $321.60! $349 to 
ee to to | 1,608 | 8,072" 46 to $1,608 


0 31,608 | i71 ta ; 
L | $469. $1,072. (3fami-| 17! | gs69. | $670. (3 fam- 
fami fami- ilies). 


lies). lies). 











ood \s034. 76 $196. 41/$238. 60 26 89) 44.13 . 43. § | -44) 31.49 
Beverages and tobacco 10.45} 8.37) 11.47 15) 25.5 1. 96 ; 2. 14 501 1.95 
CORRES + oR denaetconsccccees 77.06; 51,83) 82.59 . 60) 25} 14.48) 12. 5. 2% 5.10, 13. 5$ 

85.57| 64. 89. 62 61 . 43) 16.08 5. ». 5 5.59} 17. 
26. 80) ' 27.10) 38.07; ' 5.03) 5.38) 5. 68 4.! 
Laundry 6. 46 9.12 . 29 8 1.75 . 58) 68) 2.14 1. 
Furniture -14) 10.30 . 23 | 1,94! j ; 9 8% 
Medicine and medical treat- | 
5.04 215 31.45) 1.26 . , . 23 
aia >. 03 30. 3 . 36) ° o de -74 























Society dues, and insurance 
premiums................ a Diet 19. 81) . 58 ” 35 56) 3. 5.74 . 
i.) eee Sale 3. 67 . 73 3, 89) 5 ‘ . 32) ; 2.08 3.52 
Gifts, ete 5.44) 9.51 3. ; ‘ ; 16 . 02 
Education, ete . 56} 19.71, 9. . 6 : . 58) . 43 . 27 


Lottery tickets 
Travel 


.79 2.98 . . 
. 81} 22.33) 31.47 2. 3 
86 9.41) 3. 59} . 87 


33 Yi 39 
2. 36 2. 75 45 
. 90 1.16 . 06 





x 
5 
. . 8 
Amusements .! -§ 4.81 - 32 : 8 - 73) . 89 . 90 10 
‘ 1 ‘ 
2 
4 








| 
| es 
| 542.45) 812. 13 1, 282. 45) 100. 00) 100. 00 100.00, 100.00 100. 00 
| { | 
Nova Scotia.—Decpartment of Public Works and Mines. Annual report of the 
mines, 1915. Halifar, 1916. 181 pp. 


Report of the production of minerals in tne Province for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1915: Equipment, working conditions, and development in 
the collieries; Regulations for installing and operating electricity in the mines. 
Tables are given showing the number of accidents in mines. The report in- 
cludes brick kilns and quarrying. 

The average daily force employed in the coal mines of Nova Scotia for the 
year ending September 30, 1915, was 16,626, and the total number of days 
worked by this force during the year was 3,310,934. 

Victoria (Australia).—Chief Inspector of Factories. Report of the chief in- 
spector of factories, Melbourne, on antistrike legislation in operation 
throughout the Australasian States; and recommendations regarding such 
legislation for Victoria. Melbourne, 1915. 30 pp. 

This document consists principally of a digest of the various laws on strikes 
and on the settlement of industrial disputes in the various States of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. It briefly describes the results obtained by such 
legislation, 

As applicable to the State of Victoria, it is recommended that the system 
of wage boards in that State be extended; that the determinations of the wage 
board be automatically suspended upon the occurrence of a strike; that legis- 
lation be enacted requiring notice of intention to strike or lockout; that any 
determination of a strike should be preceded by a secret ballot on the ques- 
tion, such a vote to be carried by a majority of the voters on the rolls of the 
wage board; that 7 days’ notice be given to an employer preceding the decla- 
ration of a strike; that penalties be automatic and become a charge on the 
property, earnings, and wages of the parties concerned until recovered; and, 
finally, that the prerogative of the Crown to pardon offenders or remit fines 
be abrogated. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 
LABOR DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS. 


Austria.—Soziaie Rundschau, herausgegeben vom K. K. Arbeitsstatistisehe,, 
Amt im Handelsministerium. Vienna. 

October-November, 1915.—General labor legislation: Norway, law, Septem- 
ber 19, 1915, relating to the protection of workmen in industrial establishments : 
Austria, Decrees of the minister of commerce, of September 11 and October 21, 
1915, relating to night and overtime work of women and juvenile workers: In- 
dustrial inspection in Austria, 1914. Special labor legislation: Spain, pro- 
posed prohibition of nightwork in bakeries; France, law of July 10, 1915, regu- 
lating the wages of female home workers in the clothing industry ; Norway, 
proposed regulation of home work; Austria, Imperial decree, October 3, 1915, 
extending the term of office of officers of mine guilds. Labor disputes: Norway, 
law, August 6, 1915, relating to labor disputes ; Sweden, statistics of labor dis- 
putes, 1914. Employment bureaus and unemployment: Austria, measures for the 
employment of war invalids; Measures for the aid of unemployed salaried work- 
ers; Statistics of employment offices, July and August, 1915; Unemployment in 
Austrian trade unions, June—September, 1915; Germany, compulsory reporting 
by free employment offices ; Bulgaria, unemployment during 1914. Labor offices : 
Activities of the Austrian bureau of labor statistics, 1914. Workmen’s insurance : 
Germany, Insurance of salaried employees during the war; Extension of the 
Prussian miners’ funds war law to Austro-Hungarian citizens; Netherlands, in- 
troduction of compulsory sickness insurance. Social measures: Austria, Decree, 
October 21, 1915, regulating the cultivation of fallow lands; Decree, September 
29, 1915, prohibiting the use of potatoes and restricting the use of sugar beets in the 
manufacture of spirits; Decree, October 30, 1915, regulating the sale of legumes ; 


_ Extension of furloughs for engineers and firemen employed in operating agri- 


cultural machinery; Financial aid by the Government to dependents of men 

ealled in for army service, to invalid enlisted men and their dependents, and to 

survivors of enlisted men fallen in the war; Denmark, investigation into the 

social consequences of the war; Review of social and economic literature. 

Brazil. SAo PAULo (State).—Boletim do Departamento Estadual do Trabalho. 
Sdo Paulo, 

Vol. 4, No. 15, (2d quarter, 1915).—Accidents to employees in industrial, com- 
mercial, -and transportation establishments and enterprises in Sfio Paulo, 
Brazil, in 1914; Proposed labor contract law, Italy, March 18, 1915; Proceed- 
ings of the seven conventions of the International Association for Labor Legis- 
iation; Proposed law on industrial accidents; Safety and hygienic regulations 
for manufacturing establishments, and for operations in which poisonous sub- 
stances are employed ; Immigration to America, 1904-1913 ; Eight-hour day an: 
nightwork; Colonization of North Paulista; Portuguese legislation (hours of 
labor in commercial and industrial establishments, and employment of women 
and minors); Detailed statistics of accidents in the State capital; Prices of 
necessities; Wages on coffee plantations; Immigration, 1915; Immigrants pro- 
vided for by the State; Labor exchange, Department of Labor; Publications 
received. 

Denmark.—Statistiske Efterretninger udgivet af det Statistiske Department. 
Copenhagen. | 

March 6, 1916 (Vol. 8, No. 4).—Production and sale of sugar in Denmark, 
1915; Exports of dairy products; Imports of hides and skins, 1915; Imports of 
lumber from coniferous trees; Growth of the Danish merchant marine; The 
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index numbers of the Economist; Population of Denmark, February, 1916, 
and other brief notices. 


France.—Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Paris. 


November-—December, 1915. (Vol. 22, Nos. 11 and 12.)—Social wovement— 
France: Inquiry concerning industrial and social activities October, 1915; 
Mine labor, October and November, 1915; Strikes in November and December, 
1915; Work of the mixed commissions in the departments for the securing of 
employment ; Unemployment relief, 1915; Operations of the national unemploy- 
ment fund for Paris; Central employment exchange; British inquiry on condi- 
tions of labor in munition factories in France; Determination of the average 
wage of agricultural laborers for purposes of accident compensation; Appoint- 
ment of a central wage beard for home workers: Savings banks, 1912, 1913; 
Economic situation expressed in index number, third quarter 1915. Foreign 
countries: Cost of living since the outbreak of the war; Reports on labor and 
labor conditions, Germany, Spain, United States, Great Britain, Italy, Norway, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland. Miscellaneous reports: Wholesale prices, Paris, 
November—December, 1915. Foreign commerce of France, 1914, 1915; Rail- 
road receipts, August and October; Production of sugar and alcohol. Court 
decisions, legislative reports, laws, official documents, ete. 
Germany.—Reichs-Arbeitsbiatt, herausgegeben vom Kaiserlichen Statistisehen 

Amte, Abteilung fiir Arbeiterstatistik. Berlin. 

February, 1916.—Labor market in Germany, January, 1916; Labor market in 
foreign countries (Great Britain, Switzerland, New York, Canada); Employ- 
ment in January, 1916, according to reports of industrial establishments and 
sick funds; Unemployment in German trade unions, January, 1916; Unem- 
ployment in foreign countries (Sweden, third quarter, 1915; Denmark, Sep- 
tember and October, 1915; Netherlands, November, 1915). Labor market from 
the middle of January to the middle of February, 1916, according to reports of 
public employment offices; New form for the compulsory monthly reports of 
public employment offices; Activities of public employment offices, January, 
1916; War measures of the maritime trade accident insurance association ; 
Labor shortage, wage increases, and high cost of living in Great Britain dur- 
ing the year 1915; Wage statistics of the Leipzig local sick fund; Universal 
old-age pensions in Sweden; Prussian regulations of December 16, 1915, for 
the compulsory monthly reporting of public employment offices to the Im- 
perial statistical office; Statistical tables of the labor market. 


Great Britain. —Board of Trade Labor Gazette. London. 

March, 1916.—Employment chart; The labor market: Special articles on em- 
ployment of women; Employment in Germany; Retail food prices in the United 
Kingdom, Berlin, and Australia; Rise in the cost of living in Copenhagen; New 
Norwegian factory act; Reports on employment in the principal industries; 
Labor in the British dominions over-sea and foreign countries—Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Holland, Denmark, Austria-Hungary, Norway, United States; Board of 
Trade labor exchanges. Statistical tables: Trade disputes; Changes in rates of 
wages; Prices of wheat, flour, and+ bread; Diseases of occupations; Distress 
committees; Fatal industrial accidents; Unemployment insurance; Pauperism; 
Foreign trade ; Cooperative wholesale societies. Legal cases, official notices, ete. 


Italy. —Bollettino dell’Ufficio del Lavoro, Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria 
e Commercio. Rome. (Semimonthly.) 

March 1, 1916—Labor market by localities and industries; Labor disputes, 

January and first half of February, 1916; Retail prices (actual and relative) 
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of foodstuffs in Italian cities, first six months 1914 and January, 1916; Retai! 
prices of foodstuffs in foreign countries; Great Britain (July, 1914, and Felh- 
ruary 1, 1916); Germany, Berlin (July, 1914, and December, 1915) ; Austria, 
Vienna (July, 1914, and December, 1915) ; Switzerland (June, 1914, September 
and December, 1915) ; Employers’ and employees’ associations; Congresses aj) 
conventions; Activities of the bureau of labor; Decree, February 3, 1916, post- 
poning the election of new members of the superior labor council; The more 
common diseases among cultivators of hemp; Court decisions relating to labor. 

March 16, 1916.—Labor market by localities and industries; Labor disputes, 
second half of February ; Employers’ and employees’ associations ; Congresses 
and conventions; Interpellation in Parliament as to the employment of war 
prisoners ; Activities of the labor office; Meeting of the permanent labor council, 
March 2 and 8, 1916; Decree, February 24, 1916, extending agricultural con- 
tracts ; Decree, February 27, 1916, making provision for the expediting of public 
works during the war; Decree, February 28, 1816, providing that during the 
war the national insurance fund shall credit workmen called into the army witi 
the minimum premiums prescribed by law; Decree, March 11, 1916, regulating 
the prices of domestic grain; Decree, March 11, 1916, regulating the milling of 
grain; Cases of poisoning by trinitrotoluol; Provisions for the protection of 
employees of public carriers; Court decisions relating to labor. 
Netherlands.—Vaandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. The 

Hague. 

January, 1916.—Review of industrial and social progress, 1915; Labor marke, 
1915; Dock labor and employment of interned soldiers, January, 1916; Unem- 
ployment and unemployment insurance, 1915, and December, 1915; Labor ex- 
changes, December, 1915; Strikes and lockouts, 1914 and December, 1915; 
Minimum wages and maximum hours on Government work, January, 1916; 
Collective agreements, 1915; Trade union activity; Wholesale and retail prices, 
1915, January, 1916; Immigration and emigration, December, 1915; Decisions 
of courts ; Miscellaneous labor and industrial statistics; Principal war measures 
in the Netherlands and foreign countries; Reports from foreign countries on 
the labor market, strikes and lockouts, labor exchanges, prices, etc.; Sta- 
tistical tables on the labor market, labor exchanges, prices, unemployment, 
unemployment insurance, building activities, occupational diseases, State 
finances; Laws, decrees, etc. 





New York.—The Bulletin issued Monthly by the New York State Industriu! 
Commission. Albany. 

March, 1916, (vol. 1, No. 6).—*New Rule No. 2” (equipment of factory 
buildings with fire escapes, etc.); Report on anthrax February 2¢€, 1916; De- 
cisions of the commission; Insurance in the State fund; Fire-alarm hearilg: 
The labor market; Factory inspection; Reports of the bureaus. 


Pennsylvania.—J/onthly Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor ai! 
Industry. Harrisburg. 

February, 1916, (vol. 3, No. 2).—Hazards to health from industrial dust: 
“ Petromortis,” a new disease; State regulation of bake shops; Benzol poiso- 
ing; Hints for safety and health; Timely hints for foundrymen, bakers, m: 
chinists; Hazards of gas works; State and national cooperation for study o! 
unhealthful conditions in industry; Obligation to obey orders of fire inspec- 
tors; Inclines as stairways for greater safety in public schools, factories, ani 
halls; Work of the bureau of employment; Women in Pennsylvania industries: 
Aid of Bryn Mawr alumnez in reducing fire hazards for women workers: 
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Cooperation of department in Americanization of immigrants; Immigrant sta- 
tistics ; Compilation of statistics of public-service corporations; Financial statis- 
tics of the bureau of statistics and information; Bureau of workmen’s compen- 
sation; Hearings on tentative rules relating to construction, maintenance, and 
operation of cereal mills, malt houses, and grain elevators. 


Spain.—Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales. Publicacién Mensual., 
Madrid. 

February, 1916.—Report of the secretary’s office and of the special divisions; 
Accident statistics, 1914; Social conditions in the rice-growing sections in the 
province of Valencia; Strike and lockout statistics; Cost of living for laborers; 
Cheap houses; Unemployment; Savings; Legislation and decrees: Proposed 
law in France relative to the cultivation of lands unused as a result of the 
war; Proposed eight-hour law in Uruguay; Amendatory war measures of social 
import adopted by Germany. 


Sweden.—Sociala Meddelanden utgivna av Kk. Socialstyrelsen. Stockholm. 

No. 1, 1916.—Hours of labor in barber and hairdressing establishments: Labor 
movement in the merchant marine; Conditions in Denmark arising from the 
war; Restriction of the sale of spirituous liquors; Work of the labor-inspection 
service, 1914; Pension bureau, 1914; Recent protective labor legislation in Nor- 
way; State subsidies to asylums for inebriates; Instructions for treatment of 
inebriates; Approval of an asylum for treatment of inebriates; Regulations 
relating to the bolting of rye flour; Reduction of rates on transportation of 
wood; Reports of labor inspectors concerning fatal industrial accidents; Regis- 
tration of sick funds under the new law; Brief notices; Marine ordinances; 
Public contracts; Sickness and unemployment insurance committee; Benefit 
funds in Denmark, 1914; Labor market in England, December, 1915; Labor 
market in Germany, December, 1915; Swedish emigration, 1915; Cooperative 
union; Coooperation (wholesale) in foreign countries; Housing in Gottenborg, 
activities of the commune in an effort to provide’ dwellings in Gottenborg; 
Regulating house rents in Norway; Inquiry relative to uniform rates of wages 
in the bureau of State railways, in the postal, telegraph, and customs service, 
and in the water-power bureau; Municipal measures taken in Denmark rela- 
tive to high prices; Public labor exchanges in Sweden, December, 1915; Flour 
and bread prices, 1915; Review of prices of articles of consumption in Sweden, 
fourth quarter, 1915; Food prices in Sweden, 1904-December, 1915; Food 
prices in various localities, Sweden, fourth quarter, 1915; Prices of cattle, 
Sweden, 1914—December, 1915; Prices of cattle, Sweden, fourth quarter, 1915; 
Prices of fish, Stockholm, December, 1914—December, 1915. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Austria.—Amtliche Nachrichten des k. k. Ministeriums des Innern betreffend die 
Unfall-und Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter. Vienna. 

February, 1916.—Accident insurance; Elections and appointments of officers 
of the workmen’s accident insurance institutes and courts of arbitration; Joint 
decree, January 24, 1916, of the ministers of the interior and of public works 
relating to the premium tariff of the miners’ accident insurance institute; De- 
cisions of the administrative court relating to workmen's accident insurance; 
Decisions of courts of arbitration. Sickness insurance; New determination of 
the customary local wages for the territory of Prague; Decisions of the adminis- 
trative court relating to workmen's sickness insurance. 
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Germany .—dAmilliche Nachrichten des Reichsversicherungsamts, Berlin, 
(Monthly. ) 

January 15, 1916.—Accident insurance: Financial statistics of the carriers 
of accident insurance for ‘he year 1914. Sickness, invalidity, and survivors’ 
insurance. Business and fiuancial statistics for the year 1914 of the insurance 
institutes and special institutes established in pursuance of the Imperial! 
Insurance Code. 

Germany.—Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, herausgegeh: 
vom Kaiserlichen Statistischen Amte. Berlin. 

Fourth quarter, 1915 (vol. 24, No. 4).—Distribution of crop areas, forests, 
waste lands, ete. Hop crop for 1915. Bankruptcy statistics, third quarter, 
1915. Tobacco culture, 1915. Changes in the number and ¢apital of German: 
stock companies. Bankruptcy statistics for the year 1914. Strikes and lock- 
outs, third quarter, 1915. Price statistics: Live-stock prices in 10 German 
cities, third qtarter, 1911-1915. Cattle and hog prices in 5 German Cities. 
January to September, 1908-1915. Live-stock prices in foreign countries, third 
quarter, 1911-1915. Meat prices in Berlin, 1910-1914. Retail prices of legumes 
in 24 German cities 1895-1914. Prices of food stuffs in Strassburg, in Alsace. 
1910-1914. Charts. 

Italy.—Bollettino della Emigrazione, Commissariato della Emigrazione. Roi 
(Monthly.) 

January, 1916.—Living and working conditions in French coal-mining dis- 
tricts. Law, December 19, 1914, regulating the immigration and naturalization 
of aliens in the Republic of Panama. Changes in the staff of the commission. 
Decree, December 23, 1915, regulating expatriation for the purpose of securing 
work. 

February, 1916.—Statistics of the Italian trans-Atlantic emigration for 1914 
and 1915, and the supervisory activities of the emigration commission. Living 
and working conditions in French coal-mining districts (continued).  Dis- 
cussions in the House of Deputies, December, 1915, relating to emigration and 
labor. Monthly statistics of trans-Atlantic emigration, January, 1916. Changes 
in the staff of the commission. Decree, January 2, 1916, relating to the issu- 
ance of passports to nonresident Italians. 

Italy.—Bollettino dell’ Ispettorato dell’ Industria e del Lavoro. Ministcro «i 
Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio, U ficio del Lavoro. Rome. (Bimontlily.) 

September-—October, 1915.—Personnel of the inspection service; Activities «of 
the inspectors during September and October, 1915; Administrative orders ; Dro- 
duction, imports, and exports of raw and partly worked up wool with speci:! 
reference to the actual needs of Italian wool-combing establishments; Inspec- 
tion work in rice fields during the polishing season of 1915. 


Spain.—Boletin del Consejo Superior de Emigracion. Madrid. 


November, 1915.—Report of the conditions among Spanish emigrants i: 
the States of Para and Amazonas, and upon the Madeira-Mamore Railroad : 
Royal decree and regulations of the commission on emigration; Prevention of 
trachoma; Operations of the emigration commission; Emigration statistics; 
Spanish cooperative associations in Cuba; Current notes; Bib*tiographic notes. 

December, 1915.—Report of conditions among Spanish emigrants in the 
States of Para and Amazonas, and upon the Madeira-Mamore Railroad, con- 
tinued; Report of the finance bureau; Operations of the emigration commis- 
sion; Rulings of the commission; Emigration statistics; Current notes; Biblio- 
graphic notices; and index for Vol. VII. 


O 
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LABOR DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS. 


Australia.—Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. Labor and Industrial 
Branch. Labor bulletin (published quarterly). Melbourne. 

July-September, 1915 (No. 11).—Industrial conditions; Unemployment; Retail 
prices, house rents, and cost of living; Wholesale prices; Industrial disputes; Changes 
in rates of wages; Current rate of wages; Operations under arbitration and wages 
board acts; Assisted immigrants; State free employment bureaus; Industrial acci- 
dents; Preference to unionists; Reports of departments and bureaus; Imperial and 
foreign publications. Appendix—Minimum rate of wages. 

Canada.— The Labor Gazette issued by the Department of Labor by order of Parliament. 
Ottawa. 

February, 1916.—Notes on current matters of industrial interest. Industrial and 
labor conditions, 1916: General summary; Reports of local correspondents; Reports 
of women correspondents. Proceedings under the industrial disputes investigation act, 
1907; Annual convention of the British Columbia federation of labor; Review of trade 
disputes, 1915; Changes in rates of wages and hours of labor, fourth quarter, 1915; 
Wholesale and retail prices, January, 1916; Reports of employment bureaus; Fair 
wages schedules in Government contracts, January, 1916; Trade disputes, January, 
1916; Industrial accidents, January, 1916; Immigration, emigration, colonization; 
Building permits, January, 1916; Reviews; Recent legal decisions affecting labor. 


Chile.—Boletin de la Oficina del Trabajo. Santiago de Chile. Biennial. 


Second half, 1914 (vol. 4, No. 9).—Labor conditions in the saltpeter district of 
Iquique; Activities of the labor exchanges; Workmen’s dwellings; Cost of living; 
Compensvtion for accidents; Industrial statistics; Accident statistics, 1914; Accident 
insurance in France and Austria and its applicability to Chile; Proposed legislation 
and social movement in Chile and in foreign countries; Distributive cooperative 
societies in various countries. 

Denmark.—Stalistiske Efterretninger udgivet af det Statistiske Department. Copen- 
hagen. 

February 5, 1916 (vol. 8, No. 2).—Government prices of grain, 1915; Crop production, 
1915; Dairying in Denmark; Unemployment, November, 1915; Index number of the 
Economist. 

February 25, 1916 (vol. 8, No. 3).—Population of Denmark, February 1, 1916; 
Increase in prices since the outbreak of the war; Retail prices, February, 1916; Unem- 
ployment, December, 1915. 


Great Britain.— The Board of Trade Labor Gazette. London. 


February, 1916.—Employment chart; The labor market; Organization of women’s 
work on the land ; Special articles on retail food prices in the United Kingdom, Berlin, 
Vienna, Italy, and Switzerland; Employment in Germany in December; The war and 
employment in France; Employment of women in munition factories; Hours of work 
in munition factories; Land settlement for sailors and soldiers; Work of the Board of 
Trade labor exchanges in 1915; Reports on employment in the principal industries; 
Labor in foreign countries—Holland, Norway, Sweden, Italy, United States; Board of 
Trade labor exchanges. Statistical tables: Trade disputes; Changes in rates of wages; 
Farm servants’ wages in Scotland; Sliding scale changes in wages; Prices of wheat, 
flour, and bread; Pauperism; Unemployment insurance; Diseases of occupations; 
Fatal industrial accidents; Foreign trade; Distress committees; Passenger movement 
to and from the United Kingdom. Legal cases, official notices, etc. 
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Italy. —Bollettino dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro. Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Coim- 
mercio. Rome. (Semimonthly.) 

February 1, 1916.—Labor market, by localities and industries; Labor disputes, De- 
cember, 1915, and first half of January, 1916;Employers’ and employees’ associa- 
tions; Congresses and conventions; Retail prices and index numbers of foodstu‘fs in 
Italy, December, 1915; Retail prices and index numbers of foodstuffs in Italian cities, 
first six months, 1914, and December, 1915; Retail prices of foodstuffs in foreiyy 
countries—Germany, Berlin (increase in November, 1915, over July, 1914); Austria, 
Vienna (increase in October, 1915, over July, 1914); Activities of the Labor Office. 

February 16, 1916.—Labor market by localities and industries; Labor disputes, 
second half of January, 1916; Housing of workmen, second quarter, 1915; Employers’ 
and employees’ associations; Congresses and conventions; Activities of the Bureau of 
Labor; Disinfection of hides and skins infected with anthrax germs; Insurance against 
occupational diseases in Canada; Court decisions relating to labor. 


New York.— The Bulletin issued monthly by the New York State Industrial Commission. 
Albany. 

February, 1916 (vol. 1, No. 5).—Amended “‘rule No. 2,” requiring the inclosure of 
stairways in buildings five stories or less in height; Recent variations granted; Com- 
missions’ decisions; The labor market; Inspections to dete; Bureau activities; The 
State fund, etc. 


New Zealand.— Journal of the Department of Labor. Wellington. 

January, 1916.—Conditions of employment and trade, December, 1915; Reporis 
of the women’s employment branches; Reports of unions; Recent legal decisiois; 
Scaffolding inspection act; Cases under the workers’ compensation act; Statistics of 
persons placed in employment, cooperative works, accidents, trade-unions, current 
retail prices; Control of prices and supplies in Germany. 





Norway.—Sociale Meddelelser utgit av Socialavdelingen under Departementet for Social 
Saker, Handel, Industri og Fiskert. Christiania. 

No. 6, 1915 (printed 1916).—Labor market October to December, 1915; Retail 
prices (actual and relative), fourth quarter 1915, 1911 to 1915; Consumption of beers, 
wines, and whiskies, etc., 1910 to 1914; Proposed law on accident insurance in Sweden; 
Swedish universal pension system. 


Pennsylvania.— Monthly Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Indis- 
try. Harrisburg. 

December, 1915.—Popular appeals to safeguard workers; Timely hints to employers 
and employees; State-wide efforts to prevent fatalities and property loss by fire; 
Slogans for safety; Protecting workers from poisonous dust; Self-oiling bearings as 
factors for safety; Keep the wash rooms clean; The State bureau of employment; 
New form of accident reports; New production report; Workmen’s compensation 
bureau; Rulings of the State workmen’s compensation board; Underwriting com) 1)- 
sation insurance; Ladders must be built according to regulations; Safety standar's 
for ladders. 


Spain.--Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales. Publicacion Mensual. Madrid. 


January, 1916.—Report of the secretary’s office and of the special divisions; Lalor 
disputes and cost of living; Social progress; Legislation, including decree establishin. 
board of postal savings and decree prohibiting deductions by employers from wav: 
for medical treatment; Judicial decisions of courts; Strikes and lockouts; The war 
and employment in France; Means of securing an adequate supply in Great Britai’ 
of articles of prime necessity and raw materials. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Austria._-Amtliche Nachrichten des k. k. Ministeriums des Innern betreffend die 
Unfallversicherung und die Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter. Vienna. 


January, 1916.—Pension insurance of salaried employees: Decree, December 17, 
1915, of the minister of the interior providing for extension of the waiting period. 
Accident insurance: Joint decree, December 30, 1915, of the ministers of the interior 
and of public works relating to the premium tariff of the miners’ accident insurance 
institute; Determination of the risk classes of the miners’ accident insurance institute, 
in force January 1, 1915, to December 31, 1917, approved by ministerial decree Decem- 
ber 30, 1915; Principles governing the determination of the premium tariff and risk 
classes of the miners’ accident insurance institute. 


Germany.-—Amtliche Nachrichten des Reichsversicherungsamts. Berlin. ( Monthly.) 


December 20, 1915.—General part: Order, October 15, 1915, of the imperial chancellor 
providing for annual reports of the insurance offices and superior insurance offices; 
Notification, December 16, 1915, of the imperial insurance office as to the election and 
appointment of nonpermanent alternate members of the imperial irsurance office. 
Accident insurance: Order, November 24, 1915, of the imperial insurance office as to 
extension of the present risk tariff of the accident insurance association of transfer, 
cab, etc., companies; Decisions on appeals, other decisions. Sickness, invalidity, and 
survivors’ insurance: Decisions of the decision senates; Disbursements of the invalidity 
insurance institutes, October, 1915, for-pensions and benefits to insured persons and 
their survivors; Receipts from the sale of contribution stamps, November, 1915. 
Italy.—Bollettino dell’ Emigrazione. Ministero degli Affari Esteri, Comissariato 

dell’ Emigrazione. Rome. ( Monthly.) 

October-December, 1915 (consolidated issue).—Minutes of the meetings of the council 
of emigration; Appendix: Report of the commissioner general on the supervision of 
emigration at ports of departure; Prohibition of the admission of illiterate aliens to the 
United States; Proposed construction of an emigrant station in Naples; Changes in the 
personnel of the commission of emigration. 
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